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CUT YOUR 1916 SHIPPING COSTS 


HERE IS THE WAY YOU CAN DO IT 





(1) Cut the Cost of Your 
Boxes 


Wood is becoming scarcer 
day—the cost of wooden boxes is 
increasing. ‘Thousands of concerns 
have saved from 20 to 70 per cent on 
the initial cost of shipping boxes by 
using H & D Fibre Board instead of 
wood, 


every 





(2) Cut Your Storage Costs 


Rent is a big item of expense. H 
& D boxes fold flat and require but 
one-tenth the space oceupied by 
wooden boxes. This also means few- 


er deliveries of boxes. 


Investigate—for 1916—how H & 
D fibre board boxes will cut your 
packing and shipping costs. If you 
are now packing your product in 
wooden boxes—if it can be packed 
in reasonable sized boxes—-we can 
show you how to save twenty to fifty 
per cent of your shipping expenses. 
Such a saving would enable you to 
expand your markets—to sell cheaper 
in your prese ‘ 
your profits without increasing your 
prices. 





H & D Corrugated Fibre Board 
Boxes are stronger than any but the 
very best wooden boxes, and cost 
much less. 


Write us a deseription of your 
product—or better still—send us 
your product itself. Tell. us how 
you are packing it at-present. and 
our Service Bureau will design and 
send you without charge or obliga- 
tion—the H & D box we recommend 
for your special requirements. Com- 
pare the price which we quote y 
with what you are now payin 
compare, too, the low-cost in the four 
departments here outlined—and de- 
cide for vourself whether H & D 
boxes will save you money in 1916. 


Write for our packing manual 
HOW TO PACK IT 


We send it absolutely free. 


(3) Cut Your 
Packing 
Costs 


The H & D 
method of pack- 
ing is the silent, 
swift, conven- 
ient way. No 
tools, hammer- 
ing, nails, ete. 
—just a pot of 
slue, a brush—a few strokes—and 
the job is done—saving you money 
in packing time. 








(4) Cut Your Damage Charges 


A blow that, would demolish a 
wooden box ordinarily has no effect 
on an H & D box or its contents. 
H & D boxes are tougher than wood- 
en boxes—more resilient—and they 
carry your. -product through safe 
from dirt, dampness and _pilfering. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 


Canadian Trade Address Toronto, Canada 


Sandusky, Ohio 
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Let Us Solve Your Package Problems 


The barrel has stood the test and is fast being 
recognized as the ideal container. It is safe, 
sanitary, economical and dependable. 







We would be pleased to tell you more about the barrel and half barrel and how 
they can be used profitably to pack your goods. A postal card will suffice. 


J. D. HOLLINGSHEAD COMPANY, **ésitseé"int" 


















N. Y. Terminal . Hoboken Shore Road 
Freight Congestion Remedied 4: bots 








Why take a chance on billing your shipments through New West Shore. 

York City, without assuring yourself beforehand of the (Except between Chatham 
speediest and safest handling there? —_—, 
Whether you are a foreign shipper, or ship to New York po EF i Oy _ 

for distribution in Eastern U. S.—the Hoboken Shore Road Baltimore & Ohio R. RK. 







will help you—FREE OF CHARGE—f you ship in carlots | Pennsylvania Re Re 











: - : Erie R. R 

over any lines listed to the right. thd G8 cilah shipenatn: 
~ 7 _ 66 a 
Bill Your Shipments Via 1a It handles freight to the 

Holland-American Line 
> a 

Hoboken Shore Road Serre amenens tive 
NS Hamburg-American Line 


North German Lloyd Line 






And thus provide rapid, safe transfer for your freight in 
the port of New York. Assure yourself of making steamer All freight billed “Via 


connections by billing care of a terminal company which reper nang 
connects directly by rail and water between trunk line 
yards and steamship docks. 


Assemble your small lots for Eastern distribution in one 
car and thus obtain carlot rate on long haul. We will dis- 
tribute for you in the East at minimum charge. 


Mail Coupon and learn of savings Hoboken Shore Road 
can effect for you in time, money, preakage: claims, for- 
feitures. 


HOBOKEN SHORE ROAD, Foot of Fifth St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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‘When Noe uShip A aa 


Automobile 


WELLS FARGO & COMPANY offers you the facilities of its 
cars, especially designed for this purpose. 


These cars are so fashioned that their entire ends, composed of 
huge folding doors, can be thrown open. 


The lowered rates of the Express apply, of course, to automobile 
shipments. Considering the speed and quality of its service it is 
today the cheapest transportation that you may buy. 


Add to these facts the knowledge that Wells Fargo service is 
prompt, accommodating, resourceful and complete—that courtesy, 
responsibility, intelligence and safety are four more articles of 
our creed and you have several definite reasons for forwarding 


your automobile by Wells Fargo. 


Plan the next shipment of your car by express. The Wells 
Fargo man will be glad to show you the way. 


Let Your Car Go Wells Fargo 


Wells Fargo & Co Express 





As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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SOME RECENT IMPROVEMENTS 





With the January 15 number of THe TRAFFIC 
WorLp we shall mail to subscribers the index for 
the volume including the numbers from July to 
December, 1915. The index has been even more 
carefully prepared than formerly and includes one 
entirely new feature—loss and‘ damage decisions 
by state and Federal courts, digests of which are 
now printed weekly in this magazine. These de- 
cisions have not been indexed according to their 
subject-matter, for the reason that the same sub- 
jects recur in almost every number of the maga- 
zine, and to index them thus would be of little help. 
They have been indexed, however, by title, so that 
if one knows the complainant in a case he is trying 
to find he may locate it by the index. 

While we are on the subject of the contents of 
our magazine we wish to call attention to the fact 
that, owing to the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to abolish its. so-called unre- 
ported opinions, we are now printing in full all 
decisions of the Commission, including those that 
would merely have been briefly digested as “unre- 
ported opinions” under the old system. This is no 
small additional tax on our space. 

We call attention also to the fact that in the 
January first number we began printing the docket 
of the reorganized Official Classification Commit- 
tee. This will appeal to many subscribers as a 
valuable addition. 


RAILROAD FREIGHT ADVERTISING 





We wish the heads of railroads who are responsi- 
ble for policies could read some of the letters we 
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are getting from the men they hire to attend to the 
details of their business and who know whereof 
they speak. For instance, the commercial agent 
of a large railroad, writing to us in friendly fashion 
on general topics, has this to say: “I especially 
approve of your ideas on railroad freight advertis- 
ing, which seems to me to be a field which has 
never been fully appreciated by freight traffic de- 
partments.” 

What our ideas on railroad freight advertising are 
are well known. They are that the railroads should 
advertise when they have something to advertise, 
just as any other business man should and does. 
They are also that a rigid policy that restrains this 
commercial agent, for instance, from spending ten 
dollars for advertising in order to get a desired 
piece of information before shippers—restrains him 
merely because the expenditure would have to be 
charged to freight advertising, which is taboo—is 
not only poor business, but the silliest kind of poor 
business. Any business policy that interferes with 
a specific matter being considered on its merits is 
foolish. It-may be wise for a man to forswear 
drink absolutely lest he take too much on occasion, 
but are the railroads so afraid of themselves that 
they dare not even taste of the cup? We would sug- 
gest that in order to be consistent, if that is the 
case, they sign the pledge against passenger adver- 
tising also. 


KANOTEX AND PASSENGER FARES 





It has been pointed out to us that in our editorial 
of January first, under the heading, “Saving Pas- 
senger Fare,” we overlooked the decision of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in the Kanotex 
case. We said the decision of the Indiana Appellate 
Court that a passenger traveling from one point to 
another within the state may take advantage of a 
combination of fares between intermediate stations 
rather than pay the higher fare, seemed sound. We 
also, in referring to the fact that interstate travel- 
ers accomplish the same thing by paying the lower 
state fare to a point near the state line, and then 
paying the interstate fare from that point to destina- 
tion, said that that practice was perhaps unavoidable 
under our present system of dual regulation. 

The decision in the Kanotex case was that “the 
lawfully established interstate rate applies on ship- 
ments first billed to an intermediate point within 
the state of origin and then rebilled to the intended 
destination in an adjoining state, this plan having 
been devised for the sole purpose of getting the 
traffic through to the interstate destination at the 
rates applicable to and from the intermediate poinf, 
the sum of which was materially less than the 
through rate for the through service.” 
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We did not overlook that decision. Indeed, we 
had it in mind when the editorial of January first 
was written. There are perhaps some differences 
that might be urged between a complicated freight 
case and a simple passenger case, and there may be 
still other important points of difference between 
the particular Kanotex case and our case of a pas- 
senger traveling from Indianapolis to Chicago and 
Cividing the fare at Hammond. But we are willing 
to accept the issue and to admit that a freight case is 
like a passenger case in regard to this principle, and 
‘that the Interstate Commerce Commission, if con- 
sistent, would probably decide our passenger case 
as it decided the Kanotex case. It would follow, 
therefore, that we think the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was wrong. And we do. 

Now, we do not pretend to any great amount of 
legal knowledge and certainly not to anything like 
the knowledge of the members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in transportation affairs. 
But we think when it comes to a mere matter of 
what constitutes fairness and justice we may ven- 
ture to break a lance with the regulating body. And 
this is simply a matter of fairness and justice. If 
a shipper, seeking to save money on his freight 
rate, may not ship to a point within the state of 
origin and then reship to destination in another 
state, thus getting the benefit of a combination of 
rates lower than the through rate, then he is discrim- 
inated against in favor of the shipper who, for some 
good reason other than the saving of freight rates, 
does the same thing and does get the benefit of the 
lower rate. In other words, it should not be the 
intent on his part that determines what rate he 
shall pay. 

What should the Commission have done in the 
Kanotex case? Manifestly, the fair thing would be 
to tell the carriers that their rates were improperly 
constructed, else the plan of the Kanotex company 
could not have been put into operation. But the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has no power to 
cure such a situation, you say, since the sovereign 
States fix the intrastate rate. Very well. But be- 
cause it could not adjust the matter fairly is no 
reason for a decision that would work unfairness 
merely because the commission thought that to hold 
otherwise “would seriously impair, if not altogether 
destroy, the effectiveness of the interstate rate struc- 
ture of the country and make it impossible for this 
commission to administer the act to regulate com- 
merce and its various amendments.” 

The shipper is still discriminated against, is he 
not, just as a traveler from Indianapolis to Chicago 
would be discriminated against if he were not al- 
lowed to split the fare at Hammond? The dis- 
crimination would be in favor of his fellow passen- 
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ger who sat in the same seat, but who finished his 
journey at Hammond, paying only two cents a mile 
for his trip, while the other paid the full interstate 
rate to Hammond as well as beyond. 

Any scheme that attempts to regulate rates by 
ascertaining what is in the mind of a passenger or a 
shipper when he gets off the train and gets on again 
at Hammond, or when he ships to Podunk and re- 
ships there to, Kokomo, is futile and unworthy the 
name of regulation. We certainly disagree with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the Kanotex 
case and agree with the Indiana Appellate Court in 
the Terre Haute, Indianapolis and Eastern Trac- 
tion case, commented. on last week. The Indiana 
court held that there was nothing to prevent a pas- 
senger making his journey by stages in order to get 
the benefit of a lower fare. We think the decision 
good law and good sense. The two ought to mean 
the same thing. 

It is to be said that the Indiana commission is 
to blame for permitting to exist a rate structure in 
which is published a through fare higher than the 
sum of the intermediate fares. The Indiana com- 
mission has it in its power to correct this state of 
affairs. The Interstate Commerce Commission, it 
is generally held, has no power to correct the struc- 
ture of rates that permitted the Kanotex case to 
arise. Neither have the railroads always the power, 
because they must deal not only with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but with the state commis- 
sions. But our point is that lack of power to com- 
pel proper adjustment of rates is no excuse for 
denying a passenger or a shipper his right to travel 
or ship as he pleases from point to point at the low- 
est published rate. 

The Kanotex case is merely another illustration 
of the need for a single Federal regulating body 
which shall have jurisdiction over all rates, and we 
believe if the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
felt that it had that power it would have used it to 
order a readjustment of rates rather than to deny 
the Kanotex company its rights under the rates as 
they stood. 


CEMENT RATE INVESTIGATION. 

The Commission has directed that -the Fourth Section 
applications bearing on the subject of cement rates be 
considered in connection with its general investigation 
as to cement rates, Docket No. 8182. That docket em- 
braces I. & S. Docket Nos. 257, 339, 406, 408, 463 and 382 
and formal Docket Nos. 5914, 7138 and 8019. The car- 
tiers are expected to present their justifications for de- 
partures from the long and short haul part of the rule and 
other Fourth Section matters as part of the material they 
are required to furnish in the cement investigation. 


The Watab Pulp & Paper Co. has been allowed to in- 
tervene in Case No. 8379, Minn. & Ont. Power Co. vs. Big 
Fork & Int. Falls Ry. Co. et al. 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 


A Phase of Southeastern Rates.— 
A new factor in the southeastern 
rate problem has been created by 
the fourth section order which allows 
a combination of the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
to establish rates from points north 
of the Ohio to the Southeast, and 
particularly Charleston and Savannah, 
on the same basis as the routes 
through Cincinnati. Not much attention was paid to 
the fact that the Clinchfield had built north from Dante 
to a connection with the Chesapeake & Ohio at Elk- 
horn City until the Commission granted permission to 
disregard the long-and-short-haul part of the fourth sec- 
tion with respect to movements through those junctions. 
The fact that such a connection was being built has 
been known, of course, ever since the construction 
gangs began work, but nobody thought much about the 
possibility of a short line to the Southeast being made 
up of the three carriers who received the fourth sec- 
tion permission. In a roundabout way it makes the 
Chesapeake & Ohio a carrier between Detroit and Cin- 
cinnati, although, so far as can be ascertained without 
a close examination of the tariffs, that is merely phys- 
ical and not a rate possibility. The fourth section 
order, however, was necessary so as to enable the car- 
riers in the new arrangement to send traffic northwest 
into northern Alabama and into middle Tennessee. Since 
the grant of the permission representatives of the Balti- 
more & Ohio and the Louisville & Nashville have been 
much interested in the papers to be found in the matter. 
The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, in a general way, com- 
petes with the Baltimore & Ohio-Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton line, while the southern part of the new through 
route raises traffic questions in the minds of officials 
of the Louisville & Nashville. It puts the C. & O. into 
the heart of Official Classification territory and gives 
the Clinchfield road a standing in the situation north 
of the Ohio and Potomac rivers that it has never had. 


Rates on Sugar.—There will probably be tribulation 
for the Commissicn if it feels constrained, after taking 
the testimony in the complaint of the Holland-St. Louis 
Sugar Company against the Illinois Central and other 
carriers serving the gulf ports, to order a lower rate 
on raw than on refined sugar. There is a difference in 
value not only between raw and refined but also be- 
tween cane and beet sugar. The latter is usually a 
fifth of a cent lower in price than cane sugar, because, 
as usually said, beet sugar comes on the market in a 
rash, in the fall of the year. The cane sugar comes 
in a steadier stream, so there is no great bearing down 
on the market. That difference, however, is not per- 
ceptible to the eye. The difference between 96 degrees 
and refined granulated, however, is a thing that an in- 
spector from a weighing bureau could perceive. The 
96 degree or raw sugar is a heavy, yellowish mass, as 
a rule, although there are 96 degree sugars that are 
yellow without being soggy. Again, there are nearly 
100 per cent sugars that may look like the yellow cen- 
trifugals.. That fact is where the trouble will come if 
the Commission should feel constrained to suggest or 
order that a lower rate be given to the raw material 
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from which granulated sugar is made. But the Com- 
mission has never hesitated to say to carriers that 
difficulty in policing a rate is not an excuse for main- 
taining an unjust one. 


The Congressional Investigation.—Congress is again “in 
our midst,” but that is of little significance other than 
that the day is nearer when, if the Act to regulate con- 
gress is to be amended at this session, the leaders will 
be under the necessity of agreeing on a program. They 
have not even made a start in that direction. The 
word concerning the White House is that President 
Wilson, having made his recommendations, is inclined 
to hold that he has discharged his duty. It is known 
now that he made his recommendation with regard to 
methods for obtaining more revenue on the earnest 
solicitation of Chairman Fitzgerald of the appropriation 
committee, and not on his own initiative. His idea was 
that Congress, being in possession of the purse strings, 
should also assume the responsibility of finding ways 
and means for putting script into that purse. His 
recommendation that Congress institute an inquiry as to 
whether the regulation of transportation has resulted in 
as efficient a system as possible is no more his than is 
the one respecting ways and means for filling the purse. 
It came from Senator Underwood. The President does 
not profess to know much about regulation of common 
carriers. Nor is Senator Underwood known among those 
who make regulation a study. If Congress acts favor- 
ably on the recommendation with respect to an investi- 
gation it will be necessary for someone other than 
Senator Underwood, it is believed, to come forward and 
indicate what should be done to make the inquiry worth 
while. Without doubt, the railroads that have suffered 
most from the dual system of regulation would be 
Pleased to come forward with suggestions. At least, 
that is the understanding with regard to their attitude. 


Railroads and the Tariff—Men whose mouths incline 
to droopiness at the corners are wondering what will 
happen to the railroads when the war ends, if the end 
comes before anything is done with the customs tariff. 
Railroad rates, generally speaking, have gone up, while 
customs rates have gone down. Of course, the move- 
ment was not coincident. The tariff rates went down 
in October, 1913, and later, while the rise of railroad 
rates did not begin until January, 1915. The sugges- 
tion is made that if the war comes to an end before 
there has been any material changes in the customs 
duties the railroads will be great sufferers because, as 
soon as Europe resumes exports, there will be keen 
competition between American and European manufac- 
tures. While the present volume of imports is prac- 
tically the same as before the war, it is of a different 
character. What Europe has lost in the way of a mar- 
ket in the United States the rest of the world has 
gained. Materials for further use in manufacturing 
have taken tHe place of manufactured articles. That 
is one reason why the customs receipts have been 
smaller than before the war, although the tonnage and 
value of imports have been practically the same. The 
suggestion about the losses the railroads might suffer, 
in the event the war closed before a revision of the 
tariff were made, is believed to be without much weight. 
A railroad that finds itself losing revenue because manu- 
facturers along its lines cannot afford to pay the freight 
rates on raw materials can lower such rates on short 
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notice. The railroads don’t need to continue under an 
unfavorable condition any longer than it would -take 
them to write new tariffs and put them on file in the 
formal way. 





Bill for Block Signals.—It is the conviction of Repre- 
sentative Esch of Wisconsin that every railroad on 
which there is passenger service amounting to more 
than one engine or motor car passing back and forth 
over a short line should be equipped with the block 
system on or before July 1, 1919. That is the object 
of -his H. R. 120, now pending before the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce. Three years 
and a half is allowed as the maximum for any railroad. 
A shorter time is decreed for the railroad having an 
operating revenue of $300,000 a mile per annum for 
each of the last two years. The bill says that such 
a road shall be equipped on or before July 1 of this 
year. A road that has has a revenue of $1,500 a mile 
per annum from the carriage of mails, the bills says, 
‘shall also be provided with a complete system by the 
beginning of next July. There is nothing uncertain 
about the measure. It directs the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to order railroads to install the block sys- 
tem. The first section requires the Commission to 
order each railroad, other than of the classes before 
mentioned, to equip one-fourth of its passenger lines 
with the block system within one year of the issuance 
of the order. Then within another year one-half shall 
be equipped. The remaining half is to be completed 
within three years of the time the first order was issued. 
The bill requires each carrier to file sketches and plans 
of its lines on which passenger trains are operated. It 
also authorizes and directs the Commission to make 
rules for the operation of passenger trains over draw- 
bridges, crossovers and switches. It also, in a- casual 
sort of way, authorizes the Commission to order the 
installation of automatic train control devices. An auto- 
matic train contro] device is defined to be one which 
operates automatically to apply the power brakes when- 
ever the engineman of such train failed to obey signals. 





Grade Crossings and Safety Devices.—Representative 
Rainey of Illinois in his H. R. 6817 requires railroads 
to abolish grade crossings or install safety devices. 
The enforcement of the act is committed to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. There are a number of 
other bills of that character. A. E. H. 


SOUTHEASTERN RATES GO IN 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
The whole scheme of class rates for the Southeast 
made in conformity with the Commission’s Fourth Section 
order, No. 3866, known as Fourth Section Violations in the 
Southeast, entered on Oct. 13, 1914, went into effect on 
van, 1. Notwithstanding the vigorous protests of shippers 
in the territory south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers and 
east of the Mississippi, the Commission declined to sus- 
pend the tariffs filed by the carriers, in compliance, as 
they claim, with the views expressed in Fourth Sectio 
order No. 3866. : 
Announcement as to the determination cf the Commis- 
sion to allow the rates to become effective was made 
shortly after noon on December 31. Inasmuch as the Com- 
mission closed its offices at 1 o’clock, the decision came 
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down literally at the Jast hour possible before the effective 
date of the tariffs. ‘ 

At the same time the Commission issued a supplemental 
crder in the same matter postponing the effective date 
cf No. 3866 to August 1 next, in so far as it pertains to 
commodity rates on acids, beans, burlap bags, building 
blocks, fruits, cotton and all other freight usually car- 
ried on such rates, on condition that the carriers within 
ninety days from January 1 will file tariffs containing “re- 
vised rates on a reasonable number” of the commodities 
specified in the list, “and to make effective within succeed- 
ing periods of sixty days thereafter rates on such other 
commodities upon which the revision may have been 
completed.” 


The announcement made by the Commission told nothing 
about any of the large number of difficulties the Com- 
missioners had in coming to an agreement with respect 
to the matter. It said: “The fact that the Commission 
has not suspended the new schedules carries with it no 
expression of approval, and this action (declination to sus- 
pend) is subject to the duty of the Commission to investi- 
gate the lawfulness and reasonableness of any schedule 
which may be made the subject of formal complaint.” 

The fundamental question before the Commission was 
as to whether it would continue the existing violations of 
the long and short haul clause, condemned by it in the 
fall of 1914, or whether it would allow the tariffs made 
by the carriers in compliance, as they claim, with the 
views it had expressed to become effective, notwithstand- 
ing the declaration of protesting shippers that the rail- 
roads in taking out fourth section violations had violated 
the first section. If the tariffs had been suspended, the 
work of the revising committee, of which Lincoln Green, 
traffic manager of the Southern Railway, is chairman and 
of which C. B. Compton of the Louisville & Nashville is a 
prominent member, would have gone for naught. That 
committee worked from October, 1914, to December, 1915, 
making up the tariffs which shippers asked to have sus- 
pended. 


The Commission allowed optional treatment of the sit- 
uations pointed out by it in its report of October, 1914. 
The carriers elected to raise the rates of Baltimore, Vir- 
ginia cities, Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Vicksburg, 
New Orleans and nearly every other city in the Southeast 
on which rates have heretofore been based. It abolished 
the basing point system. Its work was such as to bring 
forth the contention of the organizations of shippers that, 
while rates to unimportant points had been reduced, rates 
to all points to which anybody ever shipped or cared to 
ship had been raised to unreasonable heights, 10 or 15 
per cent on an average, it was declared. 


The railroads took the report of the Commission, made 
in October, 1914, to mean that they had been giving favors 
to basing points in the Southeast and that they should 
quit that practice. They acted on that theory and also 
upon the theory that the increased liabilities imposed by 
the Cummins amendment and increasing cost of operations 
warranted a general advance in rates such as was granted 
northeastern roads in January, 1915, and only a short time 
ago to carriers in Western Classification territory. 


Shippers sarcastically observed that the carriers, in 
making their revision, took large compensation to them- 
selves for the trouble they had to take in abolishing the 
basing point system and in lining up rates so as not to 
have those at intermediate points exceed rates at ter- 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


OFFICIAL CLASSIFICATION RATINGS 


1. AND S. NO. 604* : (37 I. C. C., 166-189) 
Submitted Oct. 13, 1915. Decided Dec. 14, 1915. 

Upon consideration of objections to proposed changes in clas- 
sification ratings on certain commodities named in Supple- 
ment No. 9 to Official Classification No. 42, and certain 
other tariffs, and of the facts, circumstances, and condi- 
tions shown of record in relation thereto; Held: 

. Higher ratings on beer, manufactured tobacco, etc., not al- 
lowed.—Proposed higher ratings on beer, beer tonic, ale and 
porter in carloads and less than carloads; on nonalcoholic 
beverages in carloads and less than carloads; on tobacco 
cuttings or scraps and tobacco siftings or sweepings in less 
than carloads; on piug or twist tobacco in carloads and less 
than carloads; on grain and grain products in less than 
carloads; on animal, poultry and pigeon feed, not medicated, 
in less than carloads, and-cn rags, waste paper and other 
paper makers’ fibers in less than carloads, not justified. 

2. Advances on beer and other cooperage justified.—Proposed 
higher ratings on beer barrels and certain other cooperage, 
both new and old, in carloads and less than carloads, and 
on old bottles in carloads and less than carloads and old 
bottle carriers in carloads, justified. 

. Any quantity leaf tobacco rates continued.—Proposed estab- 
lishment of carload and less-than-carload ratings on leaf 
tobacco in lieu of any-quantity rating not justified. 

. Estimated weights on flour in barrels increased.—Proposed 
increased estimated weights of flour in barrels and half bar- 
rels justified. 


EK. S. Ballard and W. W. Collin, Jr., for respondents. L. M. 
Walter, J. S. Burchmore, Isaac Born and F. B. Cronk for ship- 
pers of beer, old beer cooperage, old bottles and old bottle car- 
riers. C. S. Keene, F. B. James, R. L. De Long, J. J. Holmes, 
R. C. Jones, C. N. Kincaid, F. M. Elkinton and H. W. Knoche 
for shippers of tobacco. J. R. Walker, George B. Webster and 
J. A. Morgan for shippers of new cooperage. G. W. Witte 
for shippers of nonalcoholic beverages. Jeffery & Campbell for 
shippers of grain and grain products. F. B. James for shippers 
of rags, waste paper and paper makers’ fibers. G. M. Freer for 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. E. S. Goodman for Rich- 
mond Chamber of Commerce. H. J. Horan for Commercial 
Exchange of Philadelphia. E. E. Bockstedt for Syracuse Cham- 
ber of Commerce. J. G. Duffy for Utica Chamber of Commerce. 
F. E. Williamson for Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. A. * 
Versen for Business Men’s League of St. Louis. J. C. Lincoln 
for Merchants’ Association of New York. C. B. Sudborough for 
respondents in Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 682. 
H. J. Hansner for Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis. E. G. 
Loser for the Albert Dickinson Co. of Chicago. 


HALL, Commissioner: 


By schedules contained in supplement No. 9 to Official 
Classification No. 42, filed to become effective March 20, 
1915, the carriers in Official Classification territory pro- 
posed higher ratings and consequent increased rates on 
various commodities. Upon protests by shippers the op- 
eration of the new schedules was suspended until Jan. 
18, 1916, pending investigation. Like schedules contained 
in copies of said supplement, filed under separate tariff 
numbers by certain traction companies, were embraced 
in the orders of suspension. . To some of the proposed 
ratings no objection was made. This report deals only 
with the ratings on commodities named in the protests 
and hereinafter discussed. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and other. railroads, and 
agents Boyd, Fulton and Morris, filed, to become effective 
July 18, 1915, tariffs containing schedules stating increased 
ratings on animal, poultry and pigeon feed, not medicated 
or condimental, in less-than-carload quantities, when not 
less than 75 per cent of the ingredients thereof consist 


*This proceeding also embraces Investigation and Suspension 
Docket No. 682, Animal Feed Ratings. 


of grain, grain products, or by-products of grain. No 
specific rating upon such feed is published in the Offitial 
Classification. The present rating in Official Classifica- 
tion territory is fifth class, published by the carriers and 
agents referred to as an exception to the classification. 
The new schedules proposed to increase this rating to 
fourth class. By appropriate orders the Commission sus- 
pended the operation of these schedules until May 15, 
1916, in Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 682, 
Animal Feed Ratings. 

At the hearing it was agreed that the classification 
rating on such feed should be the same as on grain and 
grain products, and that the decision reached in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 604 with regard to the 
latter commodities should be determinative of the rating 
for the former. All parties joined in a request that No. 
682 be consolidated for decision with No. 604. This has 
been done. 

The commodities to which our attention has been spe- 
cifically directed by the protests are stated herein in the 
order of their consideration, together with the present and 
proposed ratings thereon: 


BEER. 
L. C. L. C. &. 


Pro- 
posed. 


Pro- 


Present. Present. posed. 


Ale and beer, N. O. S., beer 

tonic and porter: 

In bottles, in open carriers, 
less than carload, not taken. 

In bottles, packed in pulp- 
board boxes, crated 

In bottles, well packed 
boxes or barrels 

In wooden barrels 

In steel half barrels 


Dam w 
nt 
or 


ropnrobs 
ororer 


(*) 
*No specific rating at present. 


The present ratings on beer, including beer tonic, porter 
and ale, are third class in less than carloads and fifth 
class in carloads. The proposed changes are to rule 25 
in less than carloads and to fourth class in carloads. 
Rule 25 provides for a rating 15 per cent below second 
class, but not lower than third class. The changes pro- 
posed, if allowed to become effective, would mean an 
increase in freight charges over the present rates of 
about 18.5 per cent on carload traffic and about 4 per 
cent on less-than-carload traffic. 

The distances, the present and proposed rates on beer 
in carloads from and to the following representative 
points, and the percentages of increase are shown in the 
following table: 


. Per- 
centage 
Pro- of in- 


posed. crease. 


Pres- 
ent. 


Dis- 
tance. 
Miles. 


Chicago, Ill., to Michigan City, Ind.... 56 

New York, N. Y., to Trenton, N. J.... 
Do....to New Haven, Conn 

Chicago, Ill., to Logansport, Ind 
Do....Fort Wayne, Ind 

New York, N. Y.. to Wilkes-Barre, Pa.164 
De....to Providence, B...2. ..2s..08.: 190 

Chicago, Ill., to Toledo. Ohio 

New York, N. Y.. to Elmira, N. Y.... 

Chicago, Ill., to Cleveland, Ohio 

New York, N. Y., to Rochester, N. Y.. 

Chicago, Iil., to Pittsburgh, Pa 


From— 


— 
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In some instances the proposed increased rating of rule 
25 on beer in less-than-carload quantities would not effect 
an increase in the rate, for the reason that 85 per cent 
of second class is lower than third class. 

The distances, the present and proposed rates on beer 
in leS’s than carloads from and to the following repre- 
sentative points, and the percentages of increase, are 
shown in the following table: 


Pro- 
Present posed Per- 
rates rates centage 
Dis- (third (Rule of in- 


From— tance. class). 25). crease. 
Miles. 
Cyeep. Ill., to Michigan City, Ind. 56 12.6 12.6 0.0 
Do... .to Logansport, Me «tke rae 117 20.5 20.6 0.5 
New York, N. Y., to Trenton, N. J. 66 13.7 14.3 4.0 
Do....to Hartford, | Fey 112 20.0 20.0 0.0 


. The present ratings have been in effect without change 
since 1887, when Official Classification No. 1 was pub- 
lished. The carload minimum has varied, but at no time 


has it been less than 24,000 pounds or greater than 30,000 . 


pounds. Since Jan. 1, 1908, the minimum has been 28,000 
pounds, and no change therein is now proposed. An 
increase in the minimum carload weight on beer was 
under consideration in 1914, but was abandoned upon 
objections my many shippers. 

The carriers contend that the transportation of beer 
is an expensive service because of the character of equip- 
ment required, the small proportion of paying load to 
gross weight, the ice and protective materials hauled 
without charge, the low minimum weight, and the rela- 
tively large proportion of return empty movement of re- 
frigerator cars. 

The protestants say that the recent increase of freight 
rates in Official Classification territory was made without 
objection from beer shippers, and without thought or 
knowledge on their part that further increases would be 
sought. They earnestly contend that the present freight 
charges are all that the traffic will bear. 

We pass to a consideration of the evidence. 

Carload shipments are usually made in refrigerator 
cars, although box cars are used occasionally by some 
brewers, especially for short hauls. Since 1887 refrig- 
erator cars have increased on the average about 38 per 
cent in weight and 51 per cent in capacity; box cars 
about 55 per cent in weight and 100 per cent in capacity. 
Such increase would ordinarily be reflected in increase 
of minimum weights. But, as a rule, old refrigerator 
cars, smaller and lighter than those of modern type, and 
thus not adapted to transportation of more perishable 
commodities, are supplied to beer shippers. The average 
tare weight of the refrigerator cars used for the shipments 
set forth in exhibits introduced by certain shippers was 
about 37,000 pounds, as against 48,000 pounds for those 
of modern type. Exhibits introduced by respondents cov- 
ering a large number of shipments showed an average 
tare weight of about 45,500 pounds. 

It appears that the paying load was an average of 41.5 
per cent of the gross weight on 244 cars moving in this 
territory. Ice in considerable quantity for the protection 
of draft beer in summer, and in winter, hay, straw, saw- 
dust, or other protective materials, not exceeding 3,000 
pounds per car, are hauled without additional charge. 
The evidence shows no material change of late years in 
methods of furnishing protection except that some ship- 
pers now use heaters in winter. The weight hauled with- 
out additional charge in such case is much less. 

The empty return movement of refrigerator cars is said 
by the carriers to be relatively large, but there is no 
definite showing of the percentage. The record indicates 
that when the return loading is confined to empty beer 
containers the empty movement is about 37.5 per cent 
of the loaded movement. The extent of return loading 
with other commodities is not shown. 

The value of a carload of draft beer ranges from $400 
to $500. That of bottled beer is about $800. 

There is but little risk in the transportation of beer 
in carloads. It was testified by a number of witnesses 
that loss and damage claims are small. These witnesses 
stated that for the year ended Sept. 30, 1914, such claims 
amounted to less than 1 per cent of the freight charges 
paid by them. 

Beer moves in Official Classification territory almost 
entirely under class rates. In the Western and Southern 
Classifications the ratings are substantially the same as 
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in the Official, but the_movement is largely under com- 
modity rates lower than the class rates. 


The protestants are chiefly manufacturers and shippers 
of beer. They show that there is a large and continuous 
movement of the commodity. There are 1,397 brewers 
in the United States, 1,010 of whom operate in Official 
Classification territory. Of this number, 640 paid in 
freight charges on beer, beer containers and beer supplies 
for the year ended Sept. 30, 1914, over $23,000,000. 

Exhibits were filed by a number of the larger plants 
based upon all carload and less-than-carload shipments 
made by them during the year ended Sept. 30, 1914. The 
data thus furnished as to carload shipments are tabu- 
lated as follows: 


DATA BASED UPON 45,312 CARLOAD SHIPMENTS BY 56 


BREWERS. 
Per 
Perton-  car- 
Average earnings— Per car. mile. mile. 
Mills. Cents. 
NR ne ee See $45.68 9.36 14.96 


Under present rates, established since de- 
cision in The Five Per Cent Case, supra 47.98 9.83 15.71 
Under rates which would result from 


EE SORE I 56.78 11.63 18.59 
pS S£ eer eer pounds.. 31,963 
I Ce OB iii oc 6k koe tlons ed sbnromsion miles.. 305.4 
Proposed increase over present rates.......... per cent.. 18.34 
Proposed increase over rates charged............... do.... 24.3 


The less-than-carload movement of beer is large, al- 
though not so large as in carloads. The data above men- 
tioned as to such shipments are here tabulated: 


DATA BASED UPON 104,007 LESS-THAN-CARLOAD SHIP- 
MENTS BY 45 BREWERS. 


Average weight of shipments................+000 Pounds.. 1,917 
CT per eee Tree miles.. 65.7 
AVOPERS GRAPHS DOP wipamenl «ios oii cic Sie Si Wee cddcciciecc $2.88 
Average charge per shipment on such shipments under 
en NN Saks) Sa a oo eesc coe tdiecheos twenlaes $3.04 
Average charge per shipment on such shipments under 
rates resulting from proposed rating..... Pi sdsedecd¥aneas $3.14 
Average increase over present rates, about...... per cent.. 
Average increase over rates charged................. do.... 9.24 


The shipments on which the foregoing tables are based 
are said to be representative of conditions throughout 
Official Classification territory. 

.IN many respects the considerations already discussed 
apply equally to both kinds of shipments. Most of the 
evidence of record relates to carload shipments, compara- 
tively little being devoted to less-than-carload shipments 
by either respondents or protestants. 

It was admitted of record by the chairman of the Official 
Classification Committee that as a general proposition, 
without regard to earnings by the carriers, more articles 
akin to beer are rated fifth class than fourth class when 
shipped in carloads. 

Other matters have been urged upon our attention in 
connection with this branch of the case, but we do not 
think that further discussion would serve any useful pur- 
pose. Upon all the facts of record, we find that the pro- 
posed increased ratings on beer have not been justified. 


NONALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES. 


1, €.. Es ee = 
Pro- Pro- 
Articles. Present. posed. Present. posed. 
Beverages, flavored or phosphated, 
not otherwise indexed by name 
(beverages such as ginger ale, 
birch beer, root beer or sarsapa- 
rilla), not including’ extracts, 
sirups, nor alcoholic liquors: 
In glass or earthenware, in slatted - 
carriers with solid tops........... 3 R 25 
In glass or earthenware, packed in 
ee ee oe Perr 3 R 25 
eT SS rer 3 R 25 


In packages named, or in carriers 
without tops, straight or mixed 
pe RE EE Pee Oa Ret Pe Tes ere 5 4 
It is proposed to increase the less-than-carload rating 

on ginger ale, birch beer, root beer, or sarsaparilla from 

third class to rule 25, and the carload rating from fifth 
class to fourth class. The proposed ratings would mean 
an increase in freight charges over the rates now in 

effect of about 17 per cent on carload shipments and 10 

per cent on less-than-carload shipments. 

The company which protested against these proposed 
increases is located at Sheboygan, Wis. The distances 
and the present and proposed rates from that point to 
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certain representative points are shown in the following 
table: 

1,6. &. 


©. 
Pro- 


Pro- 
Distance. Present. posed. Present. posed. 


To— 


Michigan City, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 


*Across lake. 


The average increase in the minimum car earnings to 
the points above shown under the minimum of 30,000 
pounds would be about $11 per car. 

In Official Classification No. 1 ginger ale was rated 
the same as beer. As other non-alcoholic beverages were 
placed on the market they were usually provided for in 
the same manner. A carload minimum of 30,000 pounds 
was established about 1900 and is still in effect. In 
other respects the ratings have been the same as on beer 
since 1887. 

The chairman of the Official Classification Committee 
stated that, except for the difference in carload minimum, 
non-alcoholic beverages should be rated the same as beer. 
These beverages are sold in competition with the light 
beers. Certain brands of ginger ale are shipped in carload 
quantities to many parts of the country. 

Protestants insist that freight charges on ginger ale, 
birch beer, root beer and sarsaparilla should be no higher 
than on mineral waters. The rating is now the same, but 
no change is proposed in that on mineral waters. All are 
packed in the same manner and shipped in the same kind 
of bottles. Ginger ale and mineral waters are frequently 
shipped in mixed carloads. Under the regulations govern- 
ing such shipments thé entire carload, including the min- 
eral water, would take the increased rate resulting from 
the proposed rating on ginger ale. A 

Comparisons with other commodities taking the same 
class show that the articles under consideration stand 
on a relatively high basis as revenue producers at the 
present ratings. They move in box cars, except in winter, 
when refrigerator cars are used for protection against 
frost. The principal shipping season is during the sum- 
mer months. There is little loss or damage in transit. 

Upon the record we find that the proposed increased 
ratings on non-alcoholic beverages have not been justified. 


BEER BARRELS AND OTHER COOPERAGE. 


iG, En Cc. L. 
Pro- Pro- 


Articles. Present. posed. Present. posed. 


Barrels: 
Ale or beer wooden— 


, wooden: Old 
. O. S.: Wooden, tight, old 
Half barrels: 
Ale or beer wooden— 


» wooden: 
<  © Wooden tight, old 
Quarter barrels: 
Ale or beer wooden— 


Old — 
Sixth barrels: 
Ale or beer wooden— 


Ol 
Eighth barrels: 
Ale or beer wooden— 


1 
Hogsheads, wooden: 
Ale or beer— 3 6 5 


3 6 5 


’ The most important of the cooperage items under pro- 
test are those embracing old wooden beer containers. 
These are designated as hogsheads, barrels, half barrels, 
quarter barrels, sixth barrels, and eighth barrels. The 
same item includes new beer cooperage under like desig- 
nation, old wooden oil barrels and half barrels, and barrels 
and half barrels, “N. O. S., wooden, tight, old.” 

The carriers propose to increase the carload rating on 
beer cooperage, old and new from sixth class to fifth 
class. The less-than-carload rating on old beer cooperage 
was originally fourth class and so continued until March 
10, 1900, when it was raised to rule 26, i. e., 20 per cent 
below third class, but not lower than fourth class, where 


_Logansport, Ind., 
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it has since remained. It is now proposed to increase 
this rating to third class, the rating applicable to’ new 
cooperage in less than carloads from the beginning. 

An exhibit was filed covering 19,974 carloads of empty 
beer packages of all kinds forwarded during the year 
ended Sept. 30, 1914, which shows that the proposed car- 
load rating would result in an average increase of 21 
per cent. A similar exhibit was filed covering 21,857 
less-than-carload shipments of empty beer packages of 
all kinds which shows that the proposed rating would 
result in an average increase of 20 per cent. 

The distances, the present and proposed rates on old 
beer cooperage, in carloads, from and to the following 
representative points, and the percentages of increase are 


shown in the following table: 
Pres- Proposed Per- 
ent rates rates centage 
(sixth (fifth of in- 
class). class). crease. 


7.9 16 
8.4 14 


Dis- 
tance. 
Miles. 
Michigan City, Ind., to Chicago, Ill. 56 
Trenton, N. J., to-New York, N. Y.. 66 
New Haven, Conn., to New York,. 
nm. 2 76 


From— 


a 
ive) 


t eon 4 
A OBNNS MD ORO 


to Chicago, Ill. 
to Chicago, Ill. ..148 


Fort Wayne, Ind., 
to New York, 
_— 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
N. Y. 
Providence, R. 


|, oe Be 
Toledo, Ohio, to Chicago, Ill 
Elmira, N. Y.. to New York, N. 
Cleveland, Ohio, to Chicago, Ill 
ee N. Y., to New York, 


N. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 

The distances, the present and proposed rates on old 
beer cooperage, less than carloads, from and to the fol- 
lowing representative points, and the percentages of in- 
crease are shown in the following table: 


al Seonlientioetiae —" 
Wweoo bv 


— 
S09 
oo 


Per- 
Present centage 

Dis- rates Pro- ofin- 
tance. (Rule 26). posed. crease. 


Miles. 
Michigan City, Ind., to Chicago, Ill. 10.5 12.6 
16.4 20.5 


Logansport, Ind., to Chicago, Ill... 
Trenton, N. J., to New York, N. Y. 11.0 13.7 
12.0 15.0 


sat Haven, Conn., to New York, 

The -carriers contend that the earnings on old beer 
cooperage are inadequate under its existing rating. It 
was explained by one witness that the rating on returned 
empty beer containers was originally made lower than 
on new cooperage under the belief that the return move- 
ment would be over the line which had already hauled 
them with their contents on the beer rates, but that such 
restriction of the return movement had been found im- 
practicable and was no longer attempted. 

The different sizes of old beer containers generally 
move in mixed carloads. The weight density of the dif- 
ferent sizes varies, that of the smaller containers being 
considerably in excess of that of the larger. The lower 
carload minimum on old beer cooperage was established 
in order to permit of return movement in refrigerator 
cars, which are of smaller loading capacity than box cars. 
An exhibit introduced by respondents shows that the 
average net weight of 138 carload shipments of old 
cooperage returned in refrigerator cars to St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee and other points was 20,816 pounds. 

Exhibits filed by the brewers show. that for a period 
of 12 months ended Sept. 30, 1914, carload shipments of 
returned empty beer containers of all kinds by 35 repre- 
sentative brewers in Official Classification territory pro- 
duced ton-mile earnings of about 7.5 mills and car-mile 
earnings of about 7 cents. 

Old wooden oil barrels and half barrels and old wooden 
tight barrels and half barrels, N. O. S., have a less-than- 
carload rating of rule 26, which it is proposed to increase 
to rule 25. The present carload rating is fourth class, 
and no change in that is proposed. 

Of these containers oil barrels are perhaps the more 
important commercially, but what is here said applies to 
tight barrels as well. Respondents show, among other 
things, that the weight density of wooden white lead.kegs, 
which are manufactured from the same material as 
wooden oil barrels and wooden tight barrels, N. O. S., is 
greater than that of the barrels, and this is reflected in 
the carload minimum, which is higher on the kegs than 
on the barrels. The less-than-carload rating on new 
wooden oil barrels and new wooden tight barrels, N. O. S., 


From— 





is first class. It was further shown that there are but 
few articles in Official Classification rated as low as rule 
26 in less than carloads when the carload minimum is 
less than 20,000 pounds. 

The present and proposed rates on old wooden barrels, 
less than carloads, from the points named to New York 
and the precentages of.increase are shown in the following 
table: 


Percent- 
Present Proposed age of 
From— Distance. rates. rates. increase. 
Miles. Cents. Cents. 
0 eee 912 42.0 58.1 38 
De: TET, kev icedce 867 42.0 58.1 38 
eR 1,065 49.1 67.9 38 
Cincinnati, Ohio ......... 757 36.6 50.5 38 


Objections to the proposed increased rating on new 
beer cooperage were made for the most part by manu- 
facturers located in the middle western states. The 
present and proposed rates from the points named, which 
are large manufacturing points, to New York City, and 
the percentages of increase, are shown in the following 
table: . 


Percent- 
Present Proposed age of 
From— Distance. rates. rates. increase. 
Miles. Cents. Cents. 
sss anode 912 26.3 31.5 20 
EMUIGTING, TY. 2cccvcscse 867 26.3 31.5 20 
a, eee 1,065 30.8 36.9 20 
Cincinnati, Ohio ......... 757 22.9 27.4 20 


There are few shipments of the full-size barrel in Offi- 
cial Classification territory, and they do not usually load 
above 20,000 pounds. The movement is chiefly of half 
barrels and the smaller sizes, which load considerably 
above that weight. From exhibits of record it appears 
that the average loading ranges from about 23,000 to 45,- 
000 pounds, with a general average of about 31,000 pounds. 
There is a large movement of new cooperage from Chi- 
cago to New York, a distance of 908 miles. At the pres- 
ent sixth class carload rate of 26.3 cents per 100 pounds, 
based on an average loading of 31,000 pounds, the earn- 
ings would amount to 8.98 cents per car-mile. 

Loss and damage claims in connection with this traffic 
are practically unknown. 

The protestants, while strongly resisting the proposed 
increased rating, expressed willingness that the carload 
minimum be increased from 20,000 to 24,000 pounds. The 
chairman of the, Official Classification Committee agreed 
that such an increase might reasonably be made. 

The circumstances here shown do not disclose any 
transportation reason for requiring respondents to con- 
tinue the present tatings on old or used cooperage. 

Upon the facts of record our finding is that the pro- 
posed increased ratings on cooperage, new or old, have 
been justified. 


Old Bottles and Old Bottle Carriers. 


The proposed increases in ratings on old bottles are 
from third class to rule 25 in less than carloads and from 
sixth class to fifth class in carloads, and on old bottle 
earriers from sixth class to fifth class in carloads, as 
shown in the following table: 


is ¢. L. C. 
Pro- 
Articles, Present. Present. posed. 
Bottles, ale, beer, beer tonic or por- 
ter (not cut glass), old, in bar- 
rels or casks, with or without heads 3 R 25 6 5 


Bottles. soda water and_ similar 
“pop” bottles, old, in barrels, boxes 


or carriers, with or without covers 3 R 25 6 5 
Bottles, N. O. S., old: 

In barrels, boxes or carriers..... 3 R 25 ue cs 

In bags, barrels, boxes orcarriers.. 4 6 5 


Carriers: Bottle, other than K. D. 

flat or folded flat, empty, old, with- 

en aa ee wae aaa oS R 25 R 25 6 5 

The present less-than-carload rating’on new bottles is 
rule 25 and the carlead rating is fifth class. The pro- 
posed .ratings, should they become effective, would place 
old bottles in the same class as the new. The carload 
minimum on new bottles is 30,000 pounds, while on ola 
beer bottles the minimum is 16,000 pounds, and on old 
soda-water bottles and old bottles, N. O. S., 20,000 pounds. 
No change is proposed in these minimum weights. 

Under the proposed rating of rule 25 on old bottles in 
less than carloads there would be no increase in some 
instances for the reason that 85 per cent of second class 
would be lower than third class. The proposed change 
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in the carload rating is the same as that proposed on old 
beer cooperage in carloads and the resulting increased 
rates would be the same. From the table setting forth 
representative rates on old beer cooperage it appears 
that for the points shown therein the average distance 
is 210 miles, the present average sixth class rate 10.6 
eents, the proposed average fifth class rate would be 12.8 
cents, and the average increase would be 21 per cent. 

The ratings on old empty bottles were originally fourth 
class in less than carloads and fifth class in carloads, as 
against third class in less than carloads and fifth class 
in carloads for new bottles. The present ratings are 
rule 25 and fifth class on new bottles and third class 
and sixth class on old. 

The present ratings and minimum weights on old beer 
bottles are said to be based on the returned carrier prin- 
ciple. The carriers endeavored for a time to secure the 
return of the empty bottles over the line that had the 
outbound haul, but this was abandoned, and there has 
grown up a regular business of collecting and shipping 
old bottles. 

Respondents contend that the returned carrier principle, 
in so far as still in practice, is a survival from the days 
of unscientific rate making, and that the present tendency 
is to disregard that principle and to establish in lieu 
thereof a practice which will require each and every 
rating and rate to stand upon its own basis. There is 
much force in the contention stated as a general propo- 
sition. But the Commission is concerned in such a pro- 
ceeding as this with the justness, fairness and reason- 
ableness of the proposed classification rating as applied 
to actual shipments, rather than with the theory upon 
which such rating is based. Respondents have justified 
the proposed increased ratings on old empty bottles. 

Old bottle carriers are a commodity closely related to 
old bottles themselves, and so far as the record shows 
should be treated in the same manner. The same in- 
crease is proposed in the carload rating, and what has 
been said with respect to old bottles in carloads is equally 
applicable to the carriers. No change is proposed in the 
less-than-carload rating. We are of opinion that respond- 
ents have justified the proposed carload rating on old 
bottle carriers. 

Tobacco. 


The changes proposed in the tobacco schedules are 


shown in the following table: 
Ea €: Tx Cc. Ti 
Pro- Pro- 
Articles. Present. posed. Present. posed. 
Tobacco: 
Unmanufactured— 
Leaf— 
In bulk in barrels or boxes... 4 3 
In bulk in barrels or boxes, 
ecarload, minimum weight 
20,000 pounds (subject to 
OG. Ry ere rere ou oF 4 
In buik in hogsheads......... 4 3 ae te 
In bulk in hogsheads, carload, 
minimum weight 18,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 27) .. ink ne 4 
Cuttings or scraps: In bulk in 
barrels, boxes or hogsheads.. 4 3 
Siftings or sweepings: In bulk 
in barrels, boxes or hogsheads 4 3 
Manufactured— 
Plug or twist— 
In boxes, measures or pails, 
in boxes or crates, or two 
or more strapped together.. 3 R 25 
In packages named, carload, 
minimum weight 30,000 
OEY siiiscaneelscocwenee au ‘ i 4 R 26 


The carriers propose to establish in lieu of the present 
any-quantity rating of fourth class on leaf tobacco in 
barrels, boxes or hogsheads, a carload rating of fourth 
class, at minimum weights of 20,000 pounds in barrels 
or boxes and 18,000 pounds in hogsheads, subject to rule 
27, which provides graduated minima for cars above a 
certain length, and a less-than-carload rating of ‘third 
class. Shipments are sometimes made in bags, bales, 
bundles, or crates, under provisions not involved in this 
proceeding. 

It is proposed to increase the present less-than-carload 
rating on tobacco cuttings or scraps and on tobacco sift- 
ings or sweepings in barrels, boxes or hogsheads from 
fourth class to third class. On each of these commodities 
there is now a carload rating of fourth class, as to which 
no change is proposed. 

On plug or twist tobacco in boxes, measures, or pails, 
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packed in boxes or crates, or two or more strapped to- 
gether, it is proposed to increase the present less-than- 
carload rating from third class to rule 25, and the present 
carload rating from fourth class to rule 26. 


(a) Leaf Tobacco. 


The present controversy as it relates'to unmanufactured 
tobacco concerns chiefly leaf tobacco in hogsheads, known 
as “hogshead tobacco,” or in barrels or boxes, referred 
to as. “case tobacco,” which together constitute the bulk 
of the movement of unmanufactured tobacco. Leaf to- 
bacco for cigar making is produced chiefly in Official 
Classification territory, and, on account of its nature and 
the method of its curing, is usually shipped in boxes. 
For tobacco other than cigar leaf the hogshead has been 
the standard container from the beginning of the industry, 
and about 85 per cent of the movement is in such con- 
tainers. Storage warehouses ‘are constructed and ar- 
ranged to accommodate hogsheads. 

Leaf tobacco is perhaps the most important item in 
the entire tobacco schedule. When in hogsheads, barrels 
or boxes it has moved in Official Classification territory 
under an any-quantity rating of fourth class since 1887, 
when Official Classification No. 1 was published. 

Respondents say that any-quantity ratings are unusual, 
there being few in the Official Classification; that leaf 
tobacco is not a commodity which, from a classification 
viewpoint, requires an any-quantity rating, and that the 
proposed change is in line with the general principle that 
traffic in less-than-carload lots should bear relatively 
higher transportation charges than when in carloads, 

The carriers assume that if a carload rating on leaf 
tobacco were established the loading would be subject 
to greater care; that. a general movement in carloads 
would be brought about, and that the carload would soon 
become recognized as the commercial unit. 

Comparisons of the proposed ratings with carload and 
less-than-carload ratings on other products of the farm 
were submitted, and an elaborate exhibit illustrative of 
such comparisons was introduced to show that there are 
few products of the farm rated lower than second class 
in less than carloads when the carload minimum is 24,- 
000 pounds or less. The record indicates that tobacco 
ranks in value with other agricultural products which 
are accorded both carload and less-than-carload ratings. 
The evidence does not show that its value has increased 
materially in recent years. 

The protestants are manufacturers and others engaged 
in various branches of the tobacco business. They con- 
tend that the reasons for an any-quantity rating on leaf 
tobacco arose from the methods of marketing that com- 
modity and are as potent to-day as when the rating was 
urst established. There has been no change in the char- 
acter of the commodity or in the method of its shipment 
to cause any additional expense to the carriers. It is 
claimed that the tobacco business has adjusted itself to 
the present rating, and that a change to a carload rating 
as proposed would greatly disturb established commercial 
conditions, with consequent serious damage to the busi- 
ness. 

It is estimated that the proposed ratings, if allowed 
to become effective, would mean an increase of from 43 
to 47 per cent in freight charges on leaf tobacaco in 
less-than-carload quantities. The distances from Louis- 
ville, Ky., to the representative points shown, the present 
and proposed rates, and the percentages of increase are 


shown in the following table: 
Present rates 


(fourth Proposed 
class, rate (third Percent- 
any class, age of 
To— Distance. quantity). L. C. L.). increase. 
Miles. 

Indianapolis, Ind. ....... 110 14.1 21.5 52 
Hamilton, Ohio ........< 140 15.2 22.1 45 
Pert Wayne, Ind.....3... 233 16.8 24.6 46 
Co ES fc ce arciades 304 18.9 27.3 44 
etre; “Mieh. oo... csc cess 384 21 29.9 42 
re 17.2 25.1 46 


Such increases would be in addition to those following 
the Five Per Cent case, 31 I. C. C., 351 (Daily Traffic 
World, Aug. 3, 1914); 32 I. C. C., 325 (The Traffic World, 
Dec. 26, 1914, p. 1152). 

Tobacco is an important item of commerce. The pro- 
duction in the United States amounts to about 500,000 
tons annually. It is grown chiefly in the southern states, 
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only about one-fifth being produced in states covered by 
the Official Classification. It is estimated that under 
normal conditions about 43 per cent is annually exported. 
About 72 per cent of the remainder is handled in whole 
or in part by railroads in Official Classification territory, 
and they also share in the export movement. 


The average tobacco farm contains about 4 acres, and 
produces on an average about 3,300 pounds a year. The 
tobacco plant has from 12 to 20 leaves, which are graded 
in from 6 to 10 different grades. Leaf tobacco is mar- 
keted in a different way from other agricultural products, 
especially in the southern states. The general situation 
was briefly illustrated by a witness of long experience 
and familiarity with the tobacco traffic, as follows: 

Grain-.is bought and sold by the bushel; coal and metals by 
the ton; lumber by the thousand feet; brick by the thousand; 
flour and sugar by the barrel. These and scores of articles are 
traded almost exclusively by the carload. Many manufactured 
articles, while not fundamentally a carload unit, are bought in 


— units at a price less than that quoted for smaller quan- 
ities. 


Leaf tobacco is bought by the pile, paid for by the pound; 
and I have never heard of leaf tobacco being bought by the 
carload. In the case of grain, the farmer hauls his wheat or 
corn to the elevator; the elevator gets the grain in its vicinity. 
The elevator concentrates the product. When the elevator sells 
and ships it is in carload units. Leaf tobacco is hauled into 
town by the farmer like wheat. It is placed on the floor of a 
warehouse in piles of 50 pounds or more, and each pile sold at 
auction to the highest bidder. A large number of buyers for 
both foreign and domestic account attend these. sales. 


Leaf tobaeco used in the manufacture of cigars is grown 
principally in the states of Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Wisconsin, and after being cured and stripped 
is packed in boxes, commonly called cases. The leaf is 
usually carried from the farm to packers’ warehouses, 
where ,it is prepared for market. It is then shipped, 
chiefly in carloads, to dealers at distributing centers. 
The next movement is to what are known as sweating 
plants, where it is sweated and put_in condition for the 
cigar manufacturer. From sweating plant to factory the 
entire movement is in less than carloads. There are 
many factories for making cigars, but comparatively few 
sweating plants. The common practice has been to estab- 
lish sweating plants at points other than where the 
cigars are made and to distribute from those points to 
the factories, which in most cases are not large enough 
to consume tobacco in carload quantities. 

The other types of leaf tobacco, which are used in 
the manufacture of plug and smoking tobacco, cigarettes 
and snuff, and constitute about 85 per cent of the annual 
crop, usually move in hogsheads. Whether in hogsheads, 
barrels or boxes, it is readily loaded with many other kinds 
of freight. & 

The rating on leaf tobacco in bulk is the same in the 
Southern and Western classifications as in the Official. 
The traffic moves in all three territories in any quantity 
under a rating of fourth class. -There is a large inter- 
territorial movement, especially between points in Official 
and points in Southern Classification territories. In some 
instances the Official Classification applies to interterri- 
torial movements; in others the Southern Classification 
applies; and in still others the Southern Classification 
applies south of the Ohio River and the Official Classifi- 
cation north of the river. These varying conditions make 
but little difference, and work no material hardship to 
shippers so long as the ratings are the same in both 
territories. On traffic having such an extensive inter- 
territorial movement a uniform arrangement as between 
classifications is manifestly desirable for carriers as well 
as shippers. 

There is but little risk in shipping leaf tobacco in any 
of its forms. The testimony shows that loss and damage 
claims are practically negligible. No special service is 
required of carriers and no empty car movement of con- 
sequence is involved. In these, as in other respects, there 
has been no change of transportation conditions for years. 

A carload rating would necessitate loading by shippers, 
and protestants claim, but respondents do not admit, that 
this would require the use of team tracks instead of 
freight station platforms from which tobacco is now 
loaded directly into the cars. The hogshead of tobacco 
varies in weight from 1,000 to 1,800 pounds and is easily 
loaded from a platform, but would be difficult to load 
from wagons or trucks into cars placed on team tracks. 
One man can roll a hogshead into a car from a platform, 
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whereas it would require several men to load a hogshead 
from a wagon or truck. 

Exhibits were introduced by both sides intended to 
show the revenues to the carriers under existing ratings 
as compared with revenues under the proposed ratings. 
The information is in the form of estimates based on 
past shipments, and is not of a definite nature, but giving 
it weight at face value we do not think it sufficient to 
show that revenues under the present ratings are other 
than just and fair to the carriers. 

It might be urged that in the other proceedings con- 
cerning any-quantity rates the Commission was asked 
to establish a carload rate lower than the existing rate 
and merely refused to disturb the existing arrangement, 
while here protestants seek to have it go beyond this 
and forbid the carriers to establish a carload rating on 
leaf tobacco. No such- question is presented. The matter 
in issue is the propriety of the proposed classification 
‘ratings. Respondent desire to eliminate the any-quantity 
rating on leaf tobacco. In attempting to do so they have 
elected to increase the rating on all shipments moving 
in less-than-carload quantities rather than to decrease 
the rating on such as are made in carloads. The justness 
and reasonableness of the proposed ratings and of the 
resulting increased rates must be shown. 

Upon consideration of all the evidence presented con- 
cerning leaf tobacco we are of opinion and find that the 
carriers have not justified the proposed changes in the 
classification of leaf tobacco. 


(b) Tobacco Siftings or Sweepings and Tobacco Cuttings 
or Scraps. 


The proposed increase in the less-than-carload rating 
on tobacco cuttings or scraps, and on siftings or sweep- 
ings, is objected to on the ground that the new‘ rating 
would be out of harmony with existing ratings on analo- 
gous commodities such as carpet mill, felt mill, flax mill 
and cotton factory sweepings, and other similar articles 
of refuse, which are dealt with in another part of this 
report. 

Tobacco cuttings or scraps move almost entirely in 
less-than-carload lots. The proposed change from fourth 
to third class would mean an increase of about 45 per 
cent in freight charges. We are of opinion that the 
change has not been justified. 

Tobacco siftings or sweepings are low-grade commodi- 
ties and generally move under specific commodity rates. 
The record affords no justification for an increased rating 
on these articles. 


(c) Plug or Twist Tobacco. 


Plug or twist tobacco has been rated third class in 
less than carloads since Official Classification No. 1, and 
fourth class in carloads since 1899. The proposed changes 
are to rule 25 in less than carloads and rule 26 in car- 
loads, which would mean an increase in freight charges 
of about 10 per cent in less than carloads and 14 per 
cent in carloads. 


The following table is illustrative of the increases pro- 





posed: 
Es .C; &. C.. Zs 
Present Proposed Present Proposed 
Distance. rate. rate. rate. rate. 
Miles. 
From Jersey City, 
N. J., to— 
New Haven, Conn. 77 22 22.4 17 17.6 
Philadelphia, Pa... 99 15.8 16.1 12.6 12.6 
Harrisburg, Pa..... 188 23.1 25 17.9 18.5 
Boston, Mass. ..... 217 27.5 28.1 21 22 
Syracuse, N. Y..... 290 6.3 26.8 18.9 21 
pummel, N: ¥...... 409 29.5 29.8 20.1 23.6 
From St. Louis, ‘ 
Mo., to— 
Terre Haute, Ind.. 168 23.1 24.6 15.2 18.5 
Fort Wayne, Ind.. 342 28.9 32.6 20 23.1 
Detroit, Mich. ..... 488 32 35.3 22.6 25.6 
Cleveland, Ohio ... 548 35.2 40.2 24.7 28.2 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ... 621 39.4 43.8 27.8 31.5 
Average ......... 313 27.5 29.5 19.8 22 


The loading weight ranges from 40 to 55 pounds -per 
cubic foot, or something like 90,000 pounds per car. Jt 
is a traffic of large and continuous movement, approxi- 
mately 134,424 tons annually, and, as package freight, 
yields a relatively high revenue at the present less-than- 
carload rating of third class. 

There has been no material change in transportation 
conditions with respect to this traffic such as would justify 
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increased freight charges, especially in view of the re- 
cent. general increase of 5 per cent in Official Classifica- 
tion territory. 

The only substantial reason offered in justification was 
that as a general rule a manufactured article should 
take a higher rating than the raw material. Leaf tobacco 
as it moves in commerce is hardly a raw material. Be 
that as it may, the proposed increased rating on leaf 
tobacco has not been justified. Moreover, the general 
rule is subject to exceptions based on considerations 
arising out of varying conditions. For example, the manu- 
factured article might be a better transportation unit 
than the raw material. Few articles are given carload 
ratings higher than fourth class in the Official Classifi- 
cation, and it does not appear from the record that plug 
or twist tobacco should be added to the list. 


Upon the record we find that. the carriers have not. 


justified the proposed increased ratings on plug or twist 
tobacco. 
Grain and Grain Products. 

The various kinds of grain and articles commonly called 
grain products are at present rated sixth class in car- 
loads and fifth class in less than carloads.. The item 
relating to flour produced from wheat, buckwheat, corn 
or rye, and that relating to corn meal, contain a provision 
authorizing shipments in wooden containers at estimated 
weights of 200 pounds per barrel and 100 pounds per 
half barrel. These ratings and estimated weight provi- 
sions have been in effect for many years, practically ever 
since Official Classification No. 1 was issued. By the 
supplement under suspension it is proposed to increase 
the less-than-carload rating to fourth class and the esti- 
mated weights to 214 pounds and 110 pounds, respectively. 

The different kinds of grain are wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
barley and buckwheat. The items embracing what are 
known as grain products are numerous and need not 
be stated in detail. The principal controversy relates to 
the proposed increase in the less-than-carload rating on 
flour and mill feed and in the estimated weights of flour 
in barrels and half barrels. 

The respondents contend that fifth class is essentially 
a carload rating and that the application of fifth class 
ratings and rates to shipments in less than carloads is 
a departure from the rule which should be corrected. Out 
of the few general groups of commodities now rated fifth 
class in less than carloads, grain and grain products 
constitute the principal group. Official Classification No. 
1 did not contain many of such ratings, and it is said 
that they, together with other similar ratings incorpo- 
rated in early supplements, have been largely eliminated. 
Apparently the purpose of the carriers is to eliminate 
from the Official Classification all fifth class ratings on 
less-than-carload shipments. 

While grain and grain products are rated the same, the 
movement of grain in -less-than-carload quantities is rela- 
tively light. Grain usually moves in bulk in carloads, 
with a carload minimum closely approximating the marked 
capacity of the car, and generally on commodity rates. 
The average loading of merchandise cars in Official Clas- 
sification territory, including the heavier loadings to and 
from the principal points, is from 10,000 to 12,000 pounds, 
and the average loading of package cars, in which flour 
and mill feed in less-than-carload shipments are generally 
handled, is’ probably less than 10,000 pounds. It is con- 
tended that traffic moving under fifth class rates in cars 
of an average loading of 10,000 pounds or less cannot 
be considered remunerative traffic. 

The respondents lay stress upon the fact that on ship- 
ments of flour and other grain products carriers are 
subjected to relatively large loss and damage claims. 
The protestants contend that such claims are largely due 
to .defective transportation equipment and to lack of 
proper and efficient handling in transit. Claims for loss 
and damage on shipments in barrels are not large. It 
was testified that on shipments in sacks such claims re- 
sult chiefly from the use of cars with leaky roofs, broken 
sideboards and protruding nails. Protestants and respond- 
ents filed exhibits howing the amount paid in loss and 
damage claims on less-than-carload shipments. According 
to protestants the claims paid amounted to about 2.1 per 
cent of the freight charges, while an exhibit introduced 
by respondents represented loss. and damage claims, 
said to have been paid by a large flour-carrying road, 
amounted to 6.99 per cent of its flour revenue. 
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The protestants represent over 3,000 millers of grain 
and a number of manufacturers of slack cooperage. The 
record shows that there is strong competition between 
the small miller who is compelled by commercial and 
economic conditions to ship in less than carloads and 
the large miller who ships in carload quantities. A very 
large proportion of the millers in Official Classification 
territory are of the former class, and it was shown that 
the competition between them and the large millers of 
the West and Northwest is especially acute. About 600 
of the 674 millers in Pennsylvania ship flour and mill 
feed chiefly in less than carloads. There is competition 
between traffic moving from retail stores and small job- 
bing houses and traffic moving in carloads from wholesale 
houses in the same towns. -Shipments by the small miller 
move directly to the retail dealer, the small baker and 
the small jobber, who are unable, because of economic 
or other reasons, to buy or handle flour or other grain 
products in carload quantities. Flour is also shipped in 
large quantities by water from the Pacific coast via the 
Panama Canal to north Atlantic ports and distributed by 
rail to interior points in competition with the output of 
the small miller in Official Classification territory. 

The following table is. illustrative of the proposed in- 
creases: 


Per- 
Pro- centage 





Dis- Pre- posed of in- 
From— tance. ent rates. rates. crease. 
Miles. 
Chicago, Ill, to Benton Harbor, 

BNE stn: tos cadch asta x Calin ark saad ae Lacie 9.5 13.1 38 
Chicago, Ill., to Muskegon, Mich...185 12.6 15.8 25 
Fort Wayne, Ind., to Bryan, Ohio.. 51 7.9 10 27 
Fort Wayne, Ind., to Ypsilanti, 

RN eh ee ae 131 10.5 13.7 30 
Cleveland, Ohio, to Erie, Pa........ 95 9.5 12.6 33 
Cleveland, Ohio, to Westfield, N. Y.124 10.5 13.7 30 
Troy, Ohio, to Connersville, Ind.... 95 8.9 12.1 36 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y., to Springfield, 

RR eRe ie Daten Seep eaeehieay ip! 342 18.4 21.5 pk 
Lockport, N. Y., Harrisburg, Pa....322 16.9 20.1 19 
Catasauqua, Pa., Bound Brook, 

i RR SL aap SES, Tk BAI 8. 11.6 38 

— — — 
BUN 5 6st Shao wtnded neous 150 11.3 14.4 27 


In all cases the increases would equal the difference 
between the fifth class and the fourth class rates, and 
the general average would be about 25 per cent. If the 
change in estimated weights should become effective, a 
further increase in freight charges of 7 per cent on flour 
in barrels and 10 per cent on flour in half barrels would 
result: Moreover, under the present classification the 
carload minimum is 200 barrels, or 400 half barrels, the 
equivalent of 40,000 pounds. The increased weights 
would automatically increase this minimum to 42,800 
pounds on flour in barrels and apparently to 44,000 pounds 
on flour in half barrels. There are extensive shipments 
of flour in mixed carloads of barrels or half barrels with 
sacks, and under rule 10 of the classification such ship- 
ments would be subject to the increased minimum. 

The percentage of increase in freight charges on the 
various kinds of milled feed in less than carloads would 
be substantially the same as on flour. These articles are 
generally sold by the ton. 

Flour moves continuously and in very large volume in 
Official Classification territory under existing rates. With 
few exceptions the small miller depends for his profits 
entirely upon his less-than-carload business. The margin 
of profit is small, with a maximum of 10 cents per barrel 
and a range as low as 2 cents per barrel. 


No change is proposed in the carload rating, which is 
sixth class. Flour in carloads moves largely under spe- 
cific commodity rates. 

It is evident from the record that the primary purpose 
of the suggested change of rating was to remedy, so far 
as grain and grain products are concerned, supposed de- 
fects in the classification based on the theory that fifth 
class ratings for less-than-carload traffic are unusual and 
out of harmony with sound classification principles. 

But, as we have remarked before, we are dealing with 
the reasonableness of the proposed ratings as applied to 
actual movements, and only incidentally with the theories 
upon which such ratings are constructed. The changes 
proposed are radical, and the respondents have failed to 
justify the increased rates which would result. 

The respondents testified that a fair average weight 
of a barrel of flour is 214 pounds. The flour weighs 196 
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pounds, and the barrels average 18 pounds. The proposed 
increase in the estimated weight per barrel and half 
barrel is based upon the proposition that, as far as prac- 
ticable, freight charges should be assessed on actual 
weight, as is done in the case of flour in sacks. 

On the face of the existing estimated weight provisions 
as applied to shipments of flour in barrels and half bar- 
rels, it would seem that charges are paid on less weight 
than is actually hauled. It was testified that both flour 
and mill feed are subject to shrinkage in weight due to 
drying out after manufacture. It was said that in flour 
the moisture content amounts to approximately 13.5 per 
cent. Millers pack flour at net weights as soon as 
manufactured of 196 pounds in a barrel, 98 pounds in a 
half barrel, and varying weights less than a barrel in 
sacks. These weights are stenciled on the containers, 
whether barrels, half barrels or sacks. The moisture 
content is affected by varying climatic and other condi- 
tions, which make it impossible to estimate it with ac- 
curacy. The drying out process begins at once, but the 
record does not show to what extent it goes before ship- 
ment or when it is concluded, neither is it shown whether 
or not the several kinds of feed are subject to shrinkage 
to the same extent as flour. 

There is force in the contention by the carriers that 
as to all commodities freight charges which are based 
upon weight as the unit should be assessed upon the 
actual or correct weight. The fact that the estimated 
weight of 200 pounds per barrel has been so long in effect 
should not prevent the adoption of the correct weight 
if the estimate now applied does not fairly represent 
the true weight in transportation. The proposed estimated 
weight of 214 pounds per barrel is not a guess. It ap- 
pears from the evidence that the actual weight of the 
flour and the barrel has been and is 214 pounds. Pro- 
testants argue that as to flour in sacks the drying out 
process equals or exceeds the weight of the sacks, and 
therefore when the weight of the flour in sacks and of 
that in barrels is averaged up the carriers receive com- 
pensation for all that is transported. Their witness ad- 
mitted that 214 pounds is a “very fair average” weight of 


‘barrels of flour. 


We are of opinion that respondents have justified the 
proposed increased weights to be applied in assessing 
transportation charges on flour in barrels and in half 
barrels. 

As stated earlier in this report, the parties in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 682 agreed that the 
issues there presented should be determined by the con- 
clusions reached in No. 604 with respect to ratings on 
grain and grain products. Accordingly, we find that re- 
spondents in the former proceeding have failed to justify 
the increased classification ratings proposed by them. 
The order therein will require the cancellation of the 
suspended schedules. 


Rags, Scrap Paper and Other Waste. Materials. 


This general group of articles includes rags, scrap or 
waste paper, felt clippings or scrap, knit goods scraps, 
carpet mill sweepings, flax mill sweepinzgs, rope mill 
sweepings, rope mill waste, jute waste and rope or rag 
dust, N. O. S., in bales. The present ratings are sixth 
class in carloads and fifth class in less than carloads. 
It is proposed to increase the less-than-carload rating to 


~ fourth class, with no change in the carload rating. 


The respondents showed that Official Classification No. 
1 included items of paper stock (scrap or waste paper), 
rags and felt clippings or scrap. The term “paper stock” 
was subsequently discontinued, and at present the de- 
scription is “paper, scrap or waste.” Other articles have 
been added to the general group so that it now com- 
prises .the entire list named above. 

All the articles are used as paper makers’ fibers, but 
not all are confined to such use. Cotton rags may be 
used to produce shoddy from which fabrics of low grade 
are produced. Woolen rags are sometimes used for the 
manufacture of felted roofing paper and the higher grades 
to produce shoddy which in turn is carried into the 
manufacture of cloth. Thus it appears that some of the 
articles have an adaptability for higher uses than paper 
making. But taken as a whole they are commodities of 
very low grade, and have moved in less than carloads 
for many years under a rating of fifth class. 

Respondents rely chiefly on the proposition that fifth 
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class rates are too low for less-than-carload shipments. 
They say the average loading of less-than-carload freight 
is so low that the business ought to be handled under 
a rating of fourth class. 

Protestants showed that the weight density of these 
articles has greatly increased in recent years as the 
business has grown in importance and the volume of 
movement increased. It is about 100 per cent greater 
now than when the rating of fifth class was first estab- 
lished. One of the objections to the proposed increased 
rating is based on this fact. About 60 to 65 per cent of 
the movement is in less-than-carload lots, and the lowest 
grades constitute the bulk of the traffic. 

The business of collecting and marketing these waste 
materials is widely extended, covering the entire country. 
A change such as now proposed would result in increases 
in freight charges ranging from 2 to 40 per cent, with a 
general average of about 18 per cent over the present 
rates. 

Claims for loss and damage are so rare as to be neg- 
ligible. The total amount paid to one large dealer did 
not exceed $100 in 15 years. The loss to another large 
dealer was so small that no damage claims were ever 
presented. Compressed in bales the different articles 
may be carried without injury to other freight in the 
same car, and no special transportation equipment is 
required. 

Respondents say that the narrow spread of one class 
between the present ratings has a tendency to induce 
insufficient compression and consequent light loading and 
lower revenue returns per cubic foot of car space. This 
was positively denied by the protestants, whose evidence 
is to the effect that there is no such tendency under the 
present ratings and that, as already indicated, the weight 
density of the commodities is twice as great now as when 
the fifth class rating in less than carloads was established. 
It might be remarked that respondents have selected 
rather an indirect method of securing greater weight 
density. It is not apparent what advantage would accrue 
under the proposed rating to the shipper who compressed 
his less-than-carload shipments to the greatest possible 
extent as compared with his competitor who failed to 
do so. Upon the facts of record we find that the pro: 
posed increased rating has not been justified. 


Conclusion. 


It follows from the foregoing that the classifications, 
regulations and practices contained in the tariffs under 
suspension, in so far as herein found not to have been 
justified, must be canceled. No finding is made with 
regard to other ratings in the supplement which are not 
discussed herein. An appropriate order will be entered. 


HARLAN, Commissioner, dissenting: 

The rates on beer, tobacco, grain and grain products in 
my judgment are too low, and the advances here pro- 
posed by the carriers seem to me to have been justified 
by the respondents’ showing of record. 


EXPORT GRAIN CASE 





1. AND S. NO. 623 (37 I. C. C., 190-193) 
Submitted Oct. 13, 1915. Decided Dec. 14, 1915. 


Proposed increased rates on grain, grain products and by- 
products from Central Freight Association territory and cer- 
tain points in Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri and Kentucky to 
Atlantic ports for export found not justified and schedules 


ordered canceled. 


J. Ll. Minnis, T. W. Reath, R. Walton Moore, M. P. Callaway 
and N. S. Brown for respondents; J. S. Brown, J. C. Jeffery 
and H. J. Campbell for Board of Trade of the City of Chicago; 
W. M. Hopkins for Western Elevator Co.; Herbert Sheridan 
and J. R. Hoover for Baltimore Chamber of Commerce; D. N. 
Lewis for State of Iowa, Douglas Co., Clinton Sugar Refining 
Co., and J. C. Hubinger Bros. Co.; R. R. Hargis for Indianapo- 
lis Board of Trade; C. J. Austin for New York Produce Ex- 
change; G. A. Schroeder for Chamber of Commerce of the City 
of Milwaukee. 


HALL, Commissioner: 

This proceeding involves tariff schedules proposing. in- 
creased carload rates on grain, grain products and by- 
products to Atlantic ports for export from Central Freight 
Association territory, points on the west bank of the 
Mississippi River in Iowa and Missouri, certain points 
in Kentucky immediately south of the Ohio River, and 
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points in Wisconsin taking Chicago rates to the east. 
The tariffs were filed to take effect on various rates from 
April 15, 1915, to June 10, 1915, inclusive, but upon pro- 
tests by the Board of Trade of the city of Chicago, the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce and others were sus- 
pended until Aug. 13, 1915, and later until Feb. 13, 1916. 

The increases proposed are supplementary to the in- 
crease in the same rates following the Five Per Cent 
case, 32 I. C. C., 325 (The Traffic World, Dec. 26, 1914, 
p. 1152). Tariffs filed to take effect in December, 1914, 
proposed to increase the rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from and to the points involved by 1 cent per 100 
pounds, but were suspended and, upon issuance of our 
order in that proceeding, were canceled in favor of tariffs 
publishing rates not in conflict with that decision. These 
increases amounted in most cases only to fractions of a 
cent, and as a rule tne increased rates now in issue 
include the remaining fractions necessary to bring the 
increase up to 1 cent as originally proposed. All rates 
in this report are stated in cents per 100 pounds. 


Increases of 1.3 cents on grain and 1.2 cents on grain 
products are proposed from stations on the Vandalia Rail- 
road from Switz City, Ind., to Vincennes, Ind., inclusive, 
and an increase of 1.2 cents on starch from certain points 
and over certain lines. 

Two kinds of rates are involved, through rates from 
producing points and reshipping rates from Chicago and 
similar reshipping points. Representative rates of both 
kinds, both present and proposed, and the corresponding 
domestic rates are as follows: 


Export. Domestic. 
Other Other 
prod- prod- 


To Baltimore from Grain. Flour. ucts. Grain. ucts. 
Chicago, Ill. Reshipping rates: 


Prior to Jan. 20, 1915......°11.5 12.0 12.0 13.0 13.7 

Se Pe 12.2 12.8 12.8 13.8 14.5 

Proposed hates dun. gear eeracaate > 12.5 13.0 13.0 13.8 14.5 
Bloomington, Ill. Through rates 

Prior to Jan. 20, 1915...... 18.5 19.0 19.0 20.0 20.7 

i Ss sin nb060 che eke 19.2 19.8 19.8 20.8 21.5 

Proposed eek eew Sl ae kay ee 19.5 20.0 20.0 20.8 21.5 
Walkerton, Ind. Through rates: 

Prior to Jan. 15, 1915...... 15.5 16.0 16.0 16.5 

7 3s ee Sevres 16.4 17.0 17.0 17.0 17.5 

Br re ree 16.5 17.0 17.0 17.0 17.5 
Schoolcraft, Mich. Through rates: 

Prior to Jan. 15, 1915...... 15.5 16.0 16.0 16.0 16.5 

a OE SR 16.4 17.0 17.0 17.0 17.5 

Proposed ES RE ae cae 16.5 17.0 17.0 17.0 17.5 
Fremont, Ohio. | rates: 

Prior to Jan. 15, 1915...... 12.0 12.5 12.5 12.5 13.0 

co“ 9 <a 12.7 13.3 13.3 13.3 13.8 

ll, Ee 13.0 13.5 13.5 13.3 13.8 
Comanche, Iowa. Through rates: 

Prior to Jan. 20, 1915...... 20.0 20.5 20.5 21.5 22.2 

Jan. 20, Ri Sa 21.3 21.3 22.3 23.0 

Proposed esl sh Ota ate dinette 21.0 21.5 21.5 22.3 23.0 


The export rates to Philadelphia, Pa., New York, N. Y., 
and other Atlantic ports are adjusted to the rates to 
Baltimore in accordance with the Atlantic port differ- 
ential adjustment. The differential’ alignment of rates 
from Chicago and related points to the Atlantic seaboard 
as compared with the rates from St. Louis, Mo., and 
related points to the Gulf ports was considered in some 
detail in the 1915 Western Rate Advance case, 35 I. C. C., 
497, 576, 577 (The Traffic World, Aug. 14, 1915, p. 320). 

Respondents urge that economic conditions no longer 
require any difference between export and domestic rates 
on grain and grain products to Atlantic ports, and that 
their export rates to these ports cannot be unreasonable 
if they do not exceed the corresponding rates on domestic 
traffic. Government statistics are adduced which show 
that the total exportation of wheat, flour, corn and corn 
meal through all ports was relatively much less during 
the last decade than during the preceding decade. It is 
also shown-that prices on grain and grain products have 
risen. But Baltimore protestants insist that a very con- 
siderable amount of grain and grain products still must 
seek a market abroad. Respondent’s evidence shows that 
shipments from Chicago to New York for export of wheat 
average 76,460 pounds per car, and of flour, 64,900 pounds, 
while domestic shipments of wheat average only 70,414 
pounds per car, and of flour, 43,407 pounds. These figures 
indicate that the transportation conditions may be substan- 
tially different for export and domestic traffic to Atlantic 
ports, and respcndents fail to show that such is not the 
case. The ton-mile earnings under.the present and pro- 
posed reshipping rates from Chicago and neighboring re- 
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shipping points to the various Atlantic ports are shown 
to be less than the average ton-mile earnings of repre- 
sentative eastern carriers on all freight. But such earn- 
ings on grain and grain products would properly be low 
in Eastern Trunk Line territory, because of the excep 
tional volume of the traffic. Investigation and Suspension 
Docket 78, 23 I. C. C., 272, 275 (The Traffic World, May 
4, 1912, p. 898). Moreover, these reshipping rates are 
not fairly representative. From many of the producing 
points involved Chicago is out of the direct line to At- 
lantic ports, and proportional rates are maintained to 
and from Chicago, resulting in through rates equal to the 
rates over the direct lines. The following table compares 
the ton-mile earnings under the present reshipping rate 
on grain from Chicago to Baltimore with those under 
the present through rates from points in Indiana and 
Illinois, both by way of Chicago and by the direct lines: 


Ton-mile Miles Ton-mile 

Miles rev- via rev- 

To Baltimore via enue, direct enue, 
from— Rate. Chicago. mills. lines. mills. 
CR, To 55cc codes 12. 7 3.07 ee parse 
Myvnnevilie, Ind, .....<6: 19.2 1,083 3.55 805 4.77 
Sorinsiield, Til. ... 0.0. 19,2 982 3.91 884 4.34 
ly are 19.2 964 3.98 840 4.57 
Chpmmeeiem. TH. .....205 19.2 922 4.16 806 4.76 
Chatsworth, Tl ........ 19.2 892 4.30 819 4.69 


Grain shippers in the territory involved are entitled to 
reasonable rates by the direct lines, and unless the pres- 
ent rates by the direct lines are unreasonably low they 
cannot be increased merely to accord more revenue to 
the carriers maintaining the more circuitious routes 
through Chicago and neighboring reshipping points. If 
the lines operating by way of Chicago cannot meet rea- 
sonable rates by the direct lines they should relinquish 
the traffic. Grain Rates in Central Freight Association 
Territory, 28 I. C. C., 549, 557-558 (The Traffic World, 
Dec. 27, 1913, p. 1192). Respondents offer no evidence to 
show that the present through rates from points of actual 
production are unreasonably low. 


No specific attempt was made at the hearing to justify 
the proposed increase of more than 1 cent per 100 pounds 
in the rates on grain and grain products from points on 
the Vandalia Railroad, and in the rates from various points 
on starch. 


The rates involved on grain products to Atlantic ports 
are higher than the rates on grain, while grain products 
take the same rates as grain from the Southwest and 
Missouri River points to Gulf ports. Chicago protestants 
contend that the same relationship in the rates on grain 
and grain products should obtain to both groups of ports. 
The adjustment assailed is not effected by the schedules 
before us, which would decrease the difference between 
the rates on grain and grain products by 1 mill per 100 
pounds. The question of the propriety of the present 
relationship is not directly in issue,-and the present 
record affords no reason or basis for a finding thereon. 

We find that respondents have not justified the pro- 
posed increased rates, and the schedules under suspen- 
sion must be canceled. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


HARLAN, Commissioner, dissenting: 


Until the question was settled by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the so-called Import Rate case, 
162 U. S., 197, there had been some uncertainty in the 
Commission as to the right of a carrier to maintain on 
imports and exports lower rates than were in effect at 
the same time on domestic traffic between the same 
points. Since that time the Commission has repeatedly 
acquiesced in tariffs in which that distinction in rates 
was made. In the light of this record, however, and in 
the absence of some more definite showing of justifying 
differences in the conditions of transportation than the 
heavier loading of the export traffic mentioned in the ma- 
jority report, I am unable to assent to the finding and 
order of the report forbidding the moderate advances 
here proposed. Without discussing in detail all the con- 
ditions attending the transportation of export traffic, it 
seems to me that the longer free time allowed at the 
port on export shipments fully offsets the heavier loading 
alluded to in the majority report. 

I am requested by Mr. Commissioner Clark and Mr. 
Commissioner Daniels to say that they concur in this 
view. 
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COAL TO KENTUCKY POINTS. 


1, AND S. NO. 628 (37 I. C. C., 194-197) 


Submitted Oct. 9, 1915. Decided Dec. 18, 1915. 


Proposed cancellation of joint rates on coal from points in West 
Virginia to points in Kentucky not justified. 





W. A. Northcutt for Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. and 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. Co.; W. S. Bron- 
son for Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co.; G. M. Freer for certain 
protestants, 


CLARK, Commissioner: 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., by its tariff 
I. C. C. 6245, filed to become effective May 2, 1915, but 
suspended to Aug. 30, 1915, and subsequently to Feb. 29, 
1916, proposes to cancel joint rates on coal from what 
are known as the Kanawha and Big Sandy coal fields, 
located on its line in West Virginia and Kentucky, re- 
spectively, to points in central Kentucky on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad, the Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific Railway, and the Frankfort & Cincinnati 
Railway. If this tariff becomes effective, combination 
rates from 20 cents to 60 cents per ton higher than the 
vresent joint rates will apply. 


The proposed cancellation grows out of a disagreement 
between the Louisville & Nashville and the Chesapeake 
& Ohio as to whether or not the rates to central Ken- 
tucky points from the Kanawha and Big Sandy fields, 
participated in by the Louisville & Nashville, should be 
higher than the rates from mines in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky served by the Louisville & Nashville. There is also 
disagreement between the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific as to the division 
of the present rates. 


The protestants are certain coal producers in West 
Virginia and various consumers located at different points 
in Kentucky. At the hearing,’on brief and on argument 
the Chesapeake & Ohio appeared as a party protestant. 
The principal respondents are the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad and the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
Railway. The Frankfort & Cincinnati Railway entered no 
appearance.” 

The Kanawha and Big Sandy districts are served by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. The Jellico-Middlesboro dis- 
‘trict, and other districts in Tennessee and Kentucky 
taking the same or related rates, are served principally 
by the Louisville & Nashville and the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific. Since 1894 joint rates on coal 
from the Kanawha district of West Virginia, and for a 
shorter period from the Big Sandy district in Kentucky, 
to points in central Kentucky have been the same as 
those from the Jellico-Middlesboro district in Kentucky 
and Tennessee to the same destinations. 


For the purposes of this case it is sufficient to use 
the Jellico group as representative of the coal-producing 
districts on the Louisville & Nashville and the Cincin- 
nati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, and the Kanawha 
groups as representative of the mines on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. The movement from the Big Sandy field 
to the destinations here in question is principally, if 
not wholly, intrastate, as is also the movement from 
some of the groups on the Louisville & Nashville and 
the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific. From the 
Jellico group to nine stations in central Kentucky, used 
as representative by the Louisville & Nashville, the 
average distance is approximately 156 miles, while to 
the same stations from Kanawha groups 2 and 3 the 
average distance is about 238 miles. 


The Louisville & Nashville asserts that it has never 
considered the relationship between the rates from the 
Kanawha field and from its Jellico-Middlesboro district 
to be proper; that for many years this relationship has 
been the subject of complaint by operators located on 
its line who contend that the relationship is discrimi- 
natory against them; and that in order to remove this 
discrimination it entered, as early as 1911, into negotia- 
tions with the Chesapeake & Ohio for the purpose of 
having the Chesapeake & Ohio increase its rates from 
the Kanawha and Big Sandy fields to points reached 
by the Louisville & Nashville in central Kentucky 10 
cents per ton. This the Chesapeake & Ohio refused to 
do, and insisted that these two districts should remain 
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on a parity with the Jellico-Middlesboro district. The 
Louisville & Nashville then notified the Chesapeake & 
Ohio that on shipments from the Kanawha and Big 
Sandy fields the Louisville & Nashville would demand 
as its divisions of the joint rates its local rates from 
the junction points at which it received the shipments 
from the Chesapeake & Ohio. The Chesapeake & Ohio 
thereupon concluded to cancel the joint rates rather 
than to pay the increased divisions demanded and filed 
the tariff which is under suspension in this proceeding. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio asserts that it has been satis- 
fied with and-does not now desire to increase its pres- 
ent joint rates from the Kanawha and Big Sandy dis- 
tricts, to these points in central Kentucky. It contends 
that such an increase would deprive the mines on its 
line of the opportunity they now have of competing 
with the mines in the Jellico-Middlesboro group, and 
that the proposed rates would be unreasonable. It urges 
that the Commission is without jurisdiction in this pro- 
ceeding to consider any rates other than those proposed; 
that as there is no evidence of record to justify these 
rates an order requiring their cancelation must be 
entered, and that there is no evidence to show that the 
present relationship of rates is unjustly discriminatory. 

The Louisville & Nashville has not attempted to 
justify the proposed increased rates except to the extent 
of 10 cents per ton over the existing rates, and is will- 
ing that this increase shall go to the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. It asserts that it is not attempting to justify the 
proposed action of the Chesapeake & Ohio, but is de- 
fending its own demand that the Chesapeake & Ohio 
shall increase its rates 10 cents per ton, and is seek- 
ing the aid of the Commission in an effort to compel 
the Chesapeake & Ohio to take action that the Louis- 
ville & Nashville was powerless to bring about. It 
has presented evidence intended to show that the rates 
from stations on its line are just and reasonable’ and 
that rates 10 cents per ton higher from the Kanawha 
and Big Sandy groups would likewise be just and rea- 
sonable. It urges that under section 15 of the act we 
have the power, if we find that the proposed rates have 
not been justified, to say that the present rates may not 
be continued because they are unjustly discriminatory 
against the mines located on the Louisville & Nashville, 
and order that the discrimination be removed by allow- 
ing an increase of 10 cents per ton in the rates from 
the Kanawha field. 

The only issue here is the reasonableness and pro- 
priety of the increased rates proposed by the tariff 
under suspension, and it is admitted by all parties that 
no attempt has been made to justify them in their 
entirety. The allegation of discrimination which is the 
basis of the Louisville & Nashville’s justification is not 
directed against the rates here under suspenson, but is, 
in fact, an attack upon the present relationship. This 
carrier has assumed that the relationship now existing 
is discriminatory, but that issue is neither properly pre- 
sented nor supported by proper evidence in this pro- 
ceeding. If it is thought that the rates from the Kan- 
awha field effect undue preference in favor of operators 
in that group to the prejudice of those in the Jellico- 
Middlesboro group, the way is open for presentation of 
that question in a direct proceeding in which shippers 
as well as carriers interested in either or both sets ot 
rates may have opportunity to present testimony. 

The dispute between the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific is as to the 
divisions of rates. The latter is demanding increased 
divisions of the rates to certain points on its line in 
amounts ranging from 5 cents to 15 cents per ton, and 
has not attempted to justify the proposed increases in 
any amount in excess of the increased divisions asked. 
We have uniformly held that a disagreement between 
carriers as to divisions of rates is of itself no justifica- 
tion for an increase in rates, and we see no reason for 
a different conclusion here. 

We are of the opinion, and find, that neither the 
withdrawal of joint through rates nor the rates pro- 
posed have been justified. It follows that the suspended 
tariff must be canceled. An order in conformity with 
these findings will be entered. 
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1. & S. NO. 647 (I. C. C., 198-202) 
Submitted Nov. 8, 1915. Decided Deé. 18, 1915. 


Proposed increased rates on lumber in carloads from points in 
Missouri and Arkansas to Milwaukee, Wis., and points im- 
mediately south of Milwaukee, found to have been justified. 
Order of suspension vacated. 





G. B. Webster for Ozark Cooperage and Lumber Co. and 
Mill Shoals Cooperage Co.; W. P. Anderson for Gideon-Ander- 
son Lumber Co. and Gideon Cooperage Co.; F. R. Gadd for 
Wisconsin Lumber Co.; E. Kauffman for Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of St. Louis; H. G. Herbel for Missouri Pacific-Iron 
Mountain railways; C. B. Cardy for Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
R. Co.; Thomas Bond for St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. 

0. 


MEYER, Commissioner: 


The tariffs suspended herein propose increased carload 
rates on lumber, all kinds, from certain producing points 
on the St. Louis & San Francisco, the Missouri Pacific, 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern and the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific railways in the states of 
Missouri and northeastern Arkansas, and also on hard- 
wood lumber from points in southern Arkansas, Texas 
and Louisiana to Milwaukee, Wis., and points between 
Milwaukee and Chicago., In increasing the rates on 
hardwoods the rates on yellow pine were taken as maxi- 
ma. Rates and increases and reductions in rates, re- 
ferred to below, are expressed in cents per 100 pounds. 


The extreme increase proposed is 3.2 cents, except 
from a few stations on the line of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railroad Co., from which it is 3.7 cents. The 
simple average of all the increases is about 2.55 cents; 
the weighted average is not a matter of record, but 
would be less. The suspended tariffs include some re- 
ductions, which in most instances amount to 0.2 of a 
cent. From most points in Missouri and from all points 
south of Arkansas no change in rates is proposed. On 


traffic moving through Thebes, Ill., and from Thebes via | 


the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, the rates are 
made by combination on Thebes, and the increases occur 
in the proportional rates for the haul north of Thebes. 
Producers and consumers affected have filed protests 
against the proposed increased rates. The scope of the 
new adjustment is shown in greater detail by the rate 
tables given herein. 


With the exception of increases on hardwood lumber 
from points in southern Arkansas, the increases herein 
involved are from points north of the so-called yellow- 
pine blanket. Respondents assert that the changes pro- 
posed from points north of the blanket correct an ad- 
justment erroneously made in 1909 upon the supposition 
that the maintenance of the Chicago rates to Milwaukee 
and the other destinations involved was compelled by 
reductions which had been made by lines operating 
through Kansas City, whereas those reductions should 
have been reflected only in the rates from the blanket 
where the competition of the Kansas City lines is felt. 
The increases in rates on hardwood lumber from points 
in southern Arkansas within the blanket, it is stated, 
were made in order to equalize the rates on hardwoods 
with the rates on yellow pine in conformity with the 
adjustment prevailing north and south of the points of 
origin herein involved. The protestants rely upon the 
fact that the 1909 reductions were voluntarily made by 
the carriers, and contend that the carrlers should not 
now be permitted, by raising the rates, to shut pro- 
testants out of markets to which the reduced rates had 
given them access. 


Prior to May 7, 1907, the rates on yellow pine from 
the blanket territory to Milwaukee and Chicago were 29 
cents and 26 cents, respectively, composed of 16 cents 
to Thebes, 13 cents Thebes to Milwaukee, and 16 cents 
to Thebes, 10 cents Thebes to Chicago. The same total 
rates from points of origin to Milwaukee and Chicago 
applied as joint through rates via St. Louis, Mo., East 
St. Louis, Ill., and Kansas City, Mo. On the date named 
the Kansas City Southern Railway Co. and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. reduced the rate to 
Milwaukee via their route through Kansas City to 26 
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cents, making it the same as the rate to Chicago. This 
reduction was met in 1909 by the carriers serving the 
Southwest through the eastern gateways, Thebes, St. 
Louis and East St. Louis, in order to maintain the com- 
mercial parity between mills on their lines and the mills 
which had been given the advantage of the reduced rate 
via Kansas City. However, the reductions made through 
the eastern gateways were not restricted to the territory 
affected by the reduced rates which had been established 
via Kansas City. Thus the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railroad Co. met the reduced rates which had been estab- 
lished via Kansas City by reducing its proportional rate, 
Thebes to Milwaukee, applicable on any lumber traffic 
from territory south of Thebes and west of the Missis- 
sippi River, from 13 cents to 10 cents, thereby affecting 
a reduction in the through rates not only from the 
blanket but also from points north of the blanket. 


The competitive influence of the Kansas City Southern, 
while felt throughout the entire yellow-pine blanket ter- 
ritory by the carriers operating through the eastern gate- 
ways, is strongest in the territory from Ashdown, Ark., 
southward. North, and especially northeast, of Ashdown 
its influence gradually decreases, and it is practically 
non-existent northeast of the Arkansas River. It is in 
this section that protestants are located. They admit 
that as there had been no reduction in rates from their 
mills to Milwaukee via Kansas City there was no prac- 
tical necessity for the reduction made in 1909. 


Before the decision in The Five Per Cent Case, 31 
I. C. C., 350 (Daily Traffic World, Aug. 3, 1914), Mil- 
waukee customarily paid on lumber from Kentucky and 
Tennessee moving through Cairo, Ill., or Evansville, Ind., 
a rate 3 cents in excess of the rate to Chicago. The 
same was true prior to the reductions of 1907 and 1909 
in the case of lumber moving from the southwestern 
states, where the relation was 13 cents from Thebes 
to Milwaukee as compared with 10 cents to Chicago, 
and~29 cents from the yellow-pine blanket to Milwaukee 
as compared with 26 cents to Chicago. The changes of 
1907 and 1909 placed Milwaukee upon the Chicago basis. 
Since the decision in The Five Per Cent Case, supra, 
the rates on yellow pine from Evansville, Cairo or 
Thebes to Milwaukee and Chicago are 13.7 and 10.5 
cents, respectively, except that on traffic from the South- 
west the proportional rate from Thebes to Milwaukee is 
10.5 cents, the same as to Chicago. The rate from the 
blanket territory to Milwaukee and Chicago is at present 
26.5 cents. 


It will be observed that at present, except on lumber 
from the Southwest, the proportional rate Thebes to Mil- 
waukee exceeds the proportional rate to Chicago by 3.2 
cents. Under~the proposed rates protestants will pay 
only so much of 3.2 cents in excess of the Chicago rate 
as is permitted by the observance, as a maximum, of the 
26.5-cent rate from the more southerly mills to Mil- 
waukee. This avoids fourth section violations. The 
proposed rates also remove fourth section violations 
which now exist. 

It has already been noted that the increases in rates 
via Thebes are effected by increases in the proportional 
rate north of Thebes. Since the increases proposed vary 
for different points of origin, the proposed proportionals 
from Thebes must of necessity vary according to the 
origin of each particular shipment. As a result eight 
different proportional rates are proposed from Thebes to 
Milwaukee, which are as follows: 13.7, 13.5, 18, 12.5, 12, 
11.5, 11. 10.5. The rate to be applied north of Thebes 
depends upon the point of origin of the shipment. This 
situation is admittedly unique as to the southwestern 
lumber traffic. A somewhat similar proportional rate 
adjustment which formerly existed was condemned in 
the Interior Iowa Cities Case, 28 I. C. C., 64 (The Traffic 
World, Aug. 2, 1913, p. 254). In the present instance, 
however, we have a different situation, for the propor- 
tionals here are compelled by the observance of the 
long-and-short-haul clause, and moreover are merely a 
means of equalization of joint through rates via other 
routes. It becomes interesting under the circumstances 
here to compare these proportionals with other rates on 
which lumber originating in the Southwest and the 
Southeast is moved from Thebes and from Evansville 
and East St. Louis into the same territory. Such a 
comparison follows: 
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Rate Revenue Revenue 





Dis- per 100 perton- per car- 
tance, pounds, mile, “mile, 
. miles cents. mills. cents.} 
From Thebes to— 
Milwaukee, 463 $10.5 4.5 10.2 
Milwaukee, 463 *11.0 4.7 10.7 
Milwaukee, ‘ 463 *11.5 5.0 11.2 
Milwaukee, Wis. ......... 463 *12.0 5.2 13. 
Milwaukee, Wis. ......... 463 *12.5 5.4 12.1 
Milwaukee, Wis. ......... 463 *13.0 5.6 12.6 
Milwaukee, Wis. ......... 463 *13.5 5.8 13.1 
Milwaukee, Wis. ......... 463 *13.7 5.9 13.3 
ee aa Te 378 10.5 5.5 12.5 
Cy!) ee ey 296 9.5 6.4 14.5 
South Bend, Ind. ........ 418 12.6 6.0 13.6 
Bt. DOROR.. TEMG. 6.62 cer 438 12.6 5.7 12.9 
From Evansville to— 
seurn Bena. Ine. ...:..63.% 291 10.5 7.3 16.2 
Port Wayne, Ind. ....... 288 11.6 8.1 18.1 
Grand Rapids, Mich...... 425 12.6 5.9 13.3 
JRCKSON, Mich. .....cccrvs 387 12.6 6.5 14.7 
Columbus, Obie «..5.062:. 345 12.6 7.3 16.4 
ce eS eae 379 12.6 6.6 15.0 
From East St. Louis to— 
South Bend, Ind. ......:. 348 10.5 6.0 13.6 
Indianapolis, Ind. ........ 238 8.5 7.2 16.1 
Fort Wayne, Ind. ........ 342 11.6 6.8 15.3 
Coldwater, Mich. ........ 417 12.6 6.0 13.6 
Cincinnati, Ohio ......... 336 9.5 5.7 12.7 
Calinmibus, ORtie: .. 006.0%. 419 12.6 6.0 13.5 
Greenwich, Ohio ......... 467 13.7 5.9 13.2 
BERTION, GRE | 6 ss0 os ces 421 12.6 6.0 13.5 


+Based on lading of 45,000 pounds per car. 
tPresent Milwaukee rates, 
*Proposed Milwaukee rates. 

With reference to the existing rates shown in the table 
preceding it is to be borne in mind that they were made 
effective following the decision of this Commission in 
The Five Per Cent Case, supra. 

The proposed and present through rates, either joint 
or combination, from typical points of origin to Mil- 
waukee, the destination of greatest traffic importance, 
compare thus: 

RATE PER 100 POUNDS. 


Miles.* Present. Proposed. 
Hardwood and yellow-pine lumber: 
eS foes hes on kh ha ad ,.- 501 20.5 21.2 
Pega WME, GEO. 0 66m oc cis cee ose 538 18.5 21.7 
PM ei nn S46 aa's opine eekess 599 20.5 23.7 
CUOOUR BO. on oa.s 0 ps oe nee akotee 634 21.5 24.7 
pe eri a 693 23.5 26.5 
Hardwood lumber only: 
LAGGO BOOK, BIBS oh cis. Kcstiowssd's 718. 23.5 26.5 
po ee. ae 783 25.5 26.5 
iy... S.A eae 736 23.5 26.5 
SION PE. eS i casos ovndabesess 791 23.5 26.5 
BN Ds 0 b.4'5o 0s saeco ws am 780 23.5 26.5 
eS a er ee 804 25.5 26.5 
REVENUE PER TON-MILE. 
Miles.* Present. Proposed. 
Hardwood and yellow-pine lumber: 
ERR ee, 501 8.2 8.5 
DOr Te, GEO. scocccccsvcccse 538 6.9 8.1 
WE, EES oes s cas nth dceonn ne 599 6.8 7.9 
ee ey Omer ee 634 6.8 7.5 
cE rere ae 693 6.8 7.6 
Hardwood lumber only: 
Pe ee errr eee 718 6.5 7.4 
ATEOEIORIA, ATK. 2 «6000500 videes 783 6.5 6.8 
PG IE on gene keene de wemae 736 6.4 7.2 
i FRR pe aes a oe 791 5.9 6.7 
be ee a Ee ee ee ee 780 6.0 6.8 
pe eee Peer ere 804 6.3 6.6 
REVENUE PER CAR-MILE.; 
Miles.* Present. Proposed. 
Hardwood and yellow-pine lumber: 
RE, I 5 5555 oso dss deac tities 501 18.4 19.0 
ge eS Sea eee 538 15.5 18.1 
SUE MEME 6.x-03/5 uns 0, ¢°0.0:4.0 4100's alge’ 599 15.4 17.8 
oe, ee, are ae eee eee 634 15.3 17.5 
PS >», a Ae ere ees re 693 15.3 17.2 
Hardwood lumber only: 
PP OS OS. a renee 718 14.7 16.6 
Po ae Seer nee ee 783 14.7 15.2 
pi a rr ores orree 736 14.4 16.2 
ee 791 13.4 15.1 
I, MR Te orp Wne acne 5 0) 6 6.0 780 13.6 15.3 
ee, PAN, nwa oe esa gmdy ces 804 14.3 14.8 
*Mileage from Leeper applies via St. Louis; from all other 


points applies via East St. Louis. 

+Based on lading of 45,000 pounds per car. 

About two years ago the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railroad Co. restricted the application of its Thebes to 
Milwaukee proportional to lumber originating south of 
the state of Missouri. The proposed increased rates on 
hardwood from southern Arkansas are in accord with 
the Commission’s findings in Northbound Rates on Hard- 
wood from the Southwest, 32 I. C. C., 521 (The Traffic 
World, Jan. 30, 1915, p. 203), in that the rate on yellow 
pine is observed as a maximum. It may also be noted 
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that the présént adjustment to Milwaukee permits, by 
rebilling at the latter point, the defeat of through rates 
to some Wisconsin destinations to the extent of one-half 
cent to 2 cents. This the proposed adjustment prevents. 

The protestants principally interested are cooperage 
manufacturers who were given access to the Milwaukee 
market by the reductions of 1909. Prior to that time 
Milwaukee’s cooperage stock had been drawn largely 
from northern Wisconsin and Michigan. Cooperage stock 
is still produced in these states, but the industry labors 
under the handicap of greater manufacturing costs as 
compared with southwestern cooperage production. It 
is suggested by protestants that the differential of 3.2 
cents, Milwaukee over Chicago, is excessive, but their 
argument is really based upon the fact that the present 
rates from Thebes to Milwaukee and Chicago are the 
same, 

Upon consideration of all the facts of record, it is the 
view of the Commission that respondents have justified 
the proposed increased rates. An order will be entered 
vacating the suspension. 


LUMBER RATES TO EASTERN CITIES 


1. & S. NO. 619 (37 I. C.-C., 212-217) 
Submitted Oct. 14, 1915. Decided Dec. 18, 1915. 


Proposed increased rates on lumber of all kinds from points on 
the Tremont & Gulf, Louisiana & Arkansas, and other lines 
of railway in Louisiana and Arkansas to Baltimore, Phiia- 
delphia, New York, Boston and other eastern destinations 
taking the same rates found to be justified, and order sus- 
pending their operation directed to be canceled. 


R. Walton Moore and F. W. Gwathmey for Vicksburg, Shreve- 
port & Pacific Ry. Co.; B. S. Atkinson for Louisiana & Arkan- 
sas Ry. Co.; J. H. Shaw for Tremont & Gulf Ry. Co.; R. H. 





Kelly for Tremont Lumber Co.; G. F. Thomas for Crossett 
Lumber Co., Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., and J. A. Adams Sons 
Co. 


MEYER, Commissioner: 

. The tariff here under’ suspension is “Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific. Railway: Supplement No. 3 to 
I. C. C. No. 2746.” .It was filed to become effective April 
15, 1915, but has been by our orders ‘suspended in opera- 
tion until Jan. 30, 1916. It provides for increased rates 
on lumber, both pine and other kinds, from points on the 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railway and connections 
in Louisiana and Arkansas to destinations east of the 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh line, including the Virginia cities in 
the South and certain points in Canada on the north. 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and Boston will be 
referred to in the report as typical destinations, al- 
though the proposed rates apply also to many. other 
eastern points taking the same rates or arbitraries 
higher, as provided for in eastbound guidebooks. 

The Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific extends west from 
Vicksburg, Miss., to Shreveport, La., a distance of 172 
miles. Its connections involved are the Tremont & 
Gulf; Arkansas, Louisiana & Gulf; Louisiana & Arkan- 
sas; Alexandria & Western; North Louisiana & Gulf; 
Tioga & Southeastern; Ouachita & Northwestern; Louisi- 
ana & Northwest; Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co., 
and the Sibley, Lake Bisteneau & Southern Railway Co., 
one of the constituent lines of the Shreveport, Alexandria 
& Southwestern Railway system. Of these the Louisiana 
& Arkansas, Sibley, Lake Bisteneau & Southern, Louisi- 
ana & Northwest, Tremont & Gulf, Arkansas, Louisiana 
& Gulf and Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co. connect 
directly with the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific. The 
others connect with the direct connections named. These 
various connecting lines are really the principal respond- 
ents, as perhaps 95 per cent of the lumber involved is 
pine and only a small tonnage of pine originates on the 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific. 

The territory of origin may be described generally as 
including a large part of Louisiana and the southern 
part of Arkansas, and more specifically as being bounded 
on the south by the line of the Louisiana Railway & 
Navigation Co. and extending north to Hope, McNeil and 
Monticello, Ark., on the lines of the Louisiana & Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana & Northwest, and on the Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana & Gulf railways, respectively. 

The proposed increases are not uniform, as will appear 
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from the following table. Rates are stated in cents per 


100 pounds: 
To Baltimore. To Philadelphia. 
Present, Proposed, Present, Proposed, 
cents. cents. cents. cents. 
A. From stations on the V. S. . 
& P. and T. & G.; and sta- 


tions on the A. L. & G.,, 

Shops, La., to Hamburg, 

Ark., inclusive: 
| a RR eS ie 5 SORE Sear ae aa 30 35 *31 *35 
See TE 5G. es esienes os 32 35 33 35 

Bb. From stations on the L. & 

A, 2 ee ee ons. oe eee 

Se. B26. 0. &N. W. 

L& N. W., LL. R-& N. Co. 

and stations on the A. L. 

& G. south of Shops, La.: 
PY ee fourth beer acbawen 32 35 33 35 
ee ee 32 35 33 35 


To New York. To Boston. 
Present, Proposed, Present, Proposed, 


cents. cents. cents. cents. 
A. From stations on the V. 8S. 
& P. and T. & G.; and sta- 
tions on the A. L. & G.,, 
Shops, La., to Hamburg, 
Ark., inclusive: 
UE inc We has cs & da dae Berard *33 *35 37 39 
Other WME .... ccc ccscces 35 35 37 39 
B. From stations on the L. & 
A+ 2. Eb & 2... 7. &. %. -E&. 
a Se ee eS eS 
%& &u. WwW. GB BRB. & N. Co. 
and stations on the A. L. 
& G. south of Shops, La.: 
© et ee a daank oe oahu weet 35 35 37 39 
Pe OL eer ee 35 35 37 39 
*Also from stations on the Ouachita & Northwestern. 
For the purpose of convenience, unless otherwise 


stated, future reference in the report to thé Tremont & 
Gulf will embrace also the other roads listed under item 
A, above, and reference to the Louisiana & Arkansas 
will likewise include all other roads shown under item B. 

The respondents state that the proposed rates will 
bring about a much needed equalization in rates between 
points on the lines of the different respondents and also 
between points on the lines of all of the respondents 
and other lines serving the same general territory. The 
rates on pine from stations on the Tremont & Gulf 
are, as will appear from the table, 2 cents per 100 
pounds lower than from stations on the Louisiana & 
Arkansas to Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York? and 
are the same as from Louisiana & Arkansas stations to 
Boston. This difference in rate will be corrected by the 
proposed tariff. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern railways 
serve the same general territory as the respondents, and 
in many cases the same stations. Effective March 1, 
1915, the rates from points on these lines were increased 
to the basis now proposed by the respondents. We de- 
clined to suspend those increased rates, although pro- 
tests against them were filed with us. The proposed 
rates would therefore have the effect of making the rates 
from points on all of the respondents’ lines the same as 
from points on the lines of the Rock Island and Iron 
Mountain. The proposed rates would also be the same 
as from many points on other lines in the Southwest, 
including the Texas & Pacific, Morgan’s Louisiana & 
Texas Railroad & Steamship Co. and Kansas City South- 
ern railways. 

Another purpose of the respondents in filing the pro- 
posed rates is to establish what they contend would be 
a reasonable relationship between the rates from lumber- 
producing sections east and west of the Mississippi 
River, respectively. To points in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory rates from points on the respondents’ 
lines west of the river are 2 cents per 100 pounds higher 
than from points east of the river. On some of the 
traffic here involved to Eastern Trunk Line territory cer- 
tain of the respondents’ rates appear to be the same as 
the rates from east of the river. Others of the respond- 
ents’ rates appear to be higher on certain of the traffic 
than from east of the river. The respondents’ intention 
was to establish on this Eastern Trunk Line territory 
traffic from points on all of their lines a differential 
over the rates from east of the river, corresponding to 
the differential basis on traffic to Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory. It is not stated by the respondents, 
however, that either this differential or the proposed 
increase is in all cases 2 cents. On pine lumber from 
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Themont & Gulf stations both the increase and diffier- 
ential appear to be 5 cents to Baltimore and 4 cents to 
Phiiadelphia. The respondents explain that the Baltimore 
rate is increased from 30 to 35 cents because an in- 
crease of 2 cents in the Baltimcre rate would not cure 
certain existing feurth section violations with respect to 
that part of the lumber to Baltimore which is routed 
via Cincinnati and Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory. The 
through rate to Pittsburgh, made on the Cincinnati com- 
bination, was at the time of the hearing 33% cents. In 
Lumber Rates from Southern Points to the Ohio River 
Crossingg and Other Points, 36 I. C. C., 137 (The Traffic 
World, Sept. 4, 1915, p.- 570), decided since the hearing 
in this case, we permitted a maximum increase of 1 
cent in the rates to north bank Ohio River crossings, 
including Cincinnati, which had the effect, the respond- 
ents state, of increasing the throwgh charge to Pitts- 
burgh to 34% cents. 

The protestants suggest that these alleged fourth sec- 
tion violations, if they exist, are of minor importance, 
as but comparatively little lumber to Eastern Trunk Line 
territory is routed via Cincinnati or other river gate- 
ways. The respondents contend in reply that, aside from 
the fourth section question, the 35-cent rate to Baltimore 
cannot be held unreasonable by comparison with the 
3414-cent rate now in effect to Pittsburgh, in view of 
the comparative distances to the respective points. From 
Powells, La., a representative point of origin, the short- 
line distances are 1,178 miles to Pittsburgh and 1,256 
miles to Baltimore. The Pittsburgh distance is said to 
be figured via Vicksburg, Meridian, Chattanooga and, Cin- 
cinnati, and the Baltimore distance via Meridian, the 
Southern Railway and Potomac Yards, the respective 
routes of movement of the bulk of the traffic. 

Powells is a°central station on the Vicksburg, Shreve- 
port & Pacific and was referred to as a representative 
point of origin at the hearing. It has been stated that 
practically no pine lumber originates on the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific. The respondents therefore state 
that their reference to Powells as a representative point 
is most favorable to the protestants, as most of the lum- 
ber involved originates on other lines to the west of 
Powells. It is said that the Louisiana & Arkansas, for 
instance, is about 200 miles in length, and that lumber 
originating on that road is hauled first to Sibley, La., the 
junction point with the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, 
thence eastward through Powells. : 

The respondents further state that not only the 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh rate but the rates generally to Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory are the straight com- 
binations on the recognized river gateways. The re- 
spondents’ rates to Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston and other points in Eastern Trunk Line territory, 
on the other hand, are through rates made by the addi- 
tion of arbitraries to the rates to eastern gateways, such 
as Potomac Yards, and are lower than the river gateway 
combinations in practically all cases. Thus the proposed 


“rates on all kinds’ of lumber are, as already shown, 35 


cents to Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, and 39 
cents to Boston. From Powells the combinations are, 
via Cairo, 41.4 cents to Baltimore, 42.4 cents to Phila- 
delphia, 44.4 cents to New York and 46.4 cents to Bos- 
ton; and via Cincinnati, 40.3 cents, 41.3 cents, 43.3 cents 
and 45.3 cents, respectively. 

The respondents also urge that the present rates are 
unnecessarily low and are non-compensatory for the serv- 
ice performed. “In this connection they call attention 
to the additional service to and the transfer across the 
river at Vicksburg imvolved in the transportation of this 
traffic from west of the river, compared with the service 
from east thereof, although, as explained, the respond- 
ents’ present rates are in many cases the same as apply 
from east of the river. 

The protestants, whose mills are on the Tremont & 
Gulf, concede their advantage over competitors on the 
Louisiana & Arkansas in the marketing of pine lumber 
in Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, where, as 
explained, the rate is 2 cents per 100 pounds in their 
favor, and state that they meet substantially no competi- 
tion from mills on the Louisiana & Arkansas in the 
sale of pine at those points. They further state that 
at Boston, where the rate on pine is the same from 


Tremont & Gulf as from Louisiana & Arkansas mills, 


their principal competition is with the Louisiana & 
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Arkansas mills. Their attitude in this connection is 
that, while the proposed rates would cure this inequality 
as between shippers on their various lines, it would also 
injure shippers on all of the respondents’ lines by rea- 
son of the proposed increased rates from points on all 
of their lines and the proposed differential over mills 
east of the river, with which mills'the respondents’ mills 
are in active competition. 


It is represented on behalf of the protestants that 
the proposed rates would work an especial hardship at 
this time, because of the fact that heretofore the mills 
in the Southwest have been cutting short-leaf pine and 
are now just about to enter the long-leaf belt. The 
long-leaf pine is particularly marketable in New England, 
where rift flooring made of that lumber is much in de- 
mand, and where considerable effort has been expended 
by the protestants in the building up of that trade. 
Rift flooring is distinguished from the ordinary flooring 
in that it is grained and laid on edge. It is sometimes 
spoken of as quarter-sawed flooring. The increase from 
mills on all of the respondent lines to Boston, on all 
kinds of lumber, is, as shown in the table, uniformly 2 
cents per 100 pounds. The average carload weight of 
the lumber here involved is about 45,000 pounds. The 
increase to Boston would therefore be about $9 per car. 


It seems apparent from the foregoing facts that by 
these proposed increased rates a substantial inequality 
between mills On the Tremont & Gulf and Louisiana 
& Arkansas mills, and also between mills on the lines 
of all of the respondents and of the Rock Island, Iron 
Mountain and other railways in the Southwest would be 
corrected. The proposed readjustment would also make 
applicable the same rate on pine as on other kinds of 
lumber. To the extent that these changes can be 
brought about without imposing upon the protestants 
rates unreasonable in and of themselves we think they 
should be allowed to take effect. The final question 
therefore is whether in and of themselves and by com- 
parison with rates in the same general territory, made 
under substantially similar circumstances and conditions, 
the proposed rates of 35 cents on all kinds of lumher 
to Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York and of 39 
cents on all kinds of lumber to Boston, are reasonable. 

Numerous exhibits containing comparisons of the pro- 
posed rates with rates between other points have been 
filed by both parties to the record. The following table 


“shows the distances, rates in cents per 100 pounds, and 


rates per ton-mile from Powells to the points here in 
question ; from Fowells to certain points in Central 
Freight Association territory, and between certain other 
points: 


Per-ton- 
mile rev- 
Kinds of Mile- Rate, enue, 
lumber. age. cents. mills. 
From Powells to— 

Pomeemonre, WEG... wk cece All kinds *1,256 435.0 5.57 
Waltsmore, MG; . oc. os ccccs All kinds $1,500 735.0 4.67 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......... All kinds *1,351 735.0 5.18 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......... All kinds 1,519 735.0 4.61 
| 7 SE eee All kinds __ *1,443 735.0 4.85 
Greer Were. The Wi éiscscccs All kinds 1,611 735.0 4.35 
ee ee ee All kinds $1,648 739.0 4.72 
Peomeem,. THOR... on oc cc wcacs All kinds *1,802 739.0 4.3 
Daytem, Cio 2.6... ceccéct Pine 854 27.7 6.49 
Springfield, Ohio ......... Pine 875 29.3 6.70 
MME: oieta0.a.seis she ashe Pine 944 30.7 6.50 
oe eee Pine 1,000 30.7 6.14 
Fort Wayne, Ind.......... Pine 854 29.7 6.95 
Indianapolis, Ind. ......... Pine 679 26.5 7.81 

From New Orleans to— 
Birmingham, Ala, ........ All kinds 355 14.0 7:89 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ...... All kinds 498 18.0 7.23 
pe ee All kinds 493 18.0 7.30 
Sr All kinds 944 30.0 6.36 

From Laurel, Miss., to— 
ee, Gn 5 caw bccn All kinds 548 21.0 7.66 
Cimrpeenem,. “FCs o.n2s cee All kinds 6.63 


: 633 21.0 . 68 
*Via Potomac Yards. +Proposed rates. tVia Cincinnati. 


By comparison with the other rates shown in this table 
the proposed rates do not appear to be unreasonable. 
Neither do they appear to be unreasonable when com- 
pared with the rates from Georgia, Florida and Alabama 
to Washington and Baltimore which we permitted to be- 
come effective in Lumber Rates from Southern Mills to 
Eastern Points, 27 I. C. C., 189 (The Traffic World, June 
21, 1913, p. 1331). rom representative points on the 
respective lines of origin those rates, as shown in the 
report, yielded average per ton-mile revenues of from 
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5.55 to 6.58 mills for average distances of from 792 to 
887 miles. 

Considering all the facts of record, it is our finding 
and conclusions that the respondents have justified the 
proposed rates, and an order vacating the order of sus- 
pension will be entered. 


TAP-LINE CASE ECHO 


—_ 


CASE NO. 7653 (37 I. C. C., 225-229) 
UNION LUMBER CO. VS. GULF, COLORADO & SANTA 
FE RAILWAY CO. 

Submitted Dec. 1, 1915. Decided Dec. 24, 1915. 


Upon complaint that the defendant unlawfully refuses to switch 
cars to and from the complainant’s sawmill at Milvid, Tex., 
or to pay the complainant for performing the service with 
its own power, and that the defendant unjustly discrimi- 
nates against the complainant in that it pays allowances to 
the complainant’s @ompetitors for performing switching 
services under similar circumstances; Held, That the evi- 
dence fails to show that the defendant’s refusal to perform 
a switching service fer the complainant or to pay the com- 
plainant for performing the service for itself is unlawful; 
and that it is not shown that the complainant is subjected 
to undue discrimination within the meaning of the act. 


J. M. Simmons for complainant; J. J. Coleman, J. S. Hershey, 
Robert Dunlap, T. J. Norton and F. E. Andrews for de- 
fendant. 


HARLAN, Commissioner: 

The complainant owns and operates a sawmill at Milvid, 
a station on the line of the defendant in the southern 
part of the state of Texas. The mill is not on the de- 
fendant’s tracks, but is reached by a siding 4,250 feet 
long, which is now owned by the complainant, and for- 
merly was a part of the Riverside & Gulf Railway, a 
logging road. 12 miles long, described in the Tap Line 
case, 23 I. C. C., 277, 334 (The Traffic World, May 4, 1912, 
p. 870). On March 1, 1913, the complainant purchased 
the rails, right-of-way, equipment, and other property of 
the tap line, but without purchasing the tap-line com- 
pany’s charter; the line has not since been operated as 
a common carrier by the complainant, and, in fact, as 
shown of record, that status has not been claimed for it 
since 1908. 

Shortly after the complainant had acquired the mill, the 
tracks of the tap line, and the other property of the Miller 
& Vidor Lumber Co. at this point, the complainant re- 
quested the defendant to do the switching between the 
mill and its own tracks at Milvid or to make the com- 
plainant an allowance for doing it with its own power. 
The request was renewed at various times, but the de- 
fendant has refused either to perform the service or to 
pay the complainant for doing the switching. The prayer 
of the petition is that the defendant shall be required 
either to do the switching in the future or to pay the 
complainant for doing it; the petition also prays for 
damages in the sum of $5,000 in respect of switching 
done in the past by the complainant for itself, after the 
defendant had refused upon request to perform the service 
for the complainant. 

One of the complainant’s contentions is that the trans- 
portation service begins at its mill, and that the defend- 
ant is required under its obligations as a common carrier 
to do the switching or to pay the complainant therefor 
under section 15 of the act. In Support of this view the 
complainant relies upon what is said in the Tap Line 
case, supra, as follows, p. 293: 

In all cases it is apparently the practice of the trunk lines, 
where no allowance is made, to set the empty car at the mill 
and to receive the loaded at the same point. Indeed, they do 
this in many cases even when an allowance is made to the 
tap line. But whenever this service is performed by the trunk 
line, it is included in the lumber rate and is done without ad- 
ditional charge. In some instances the switch or spur track 
connecting the mill with the trunk line is as much as 3 miles 
long. In other words, by their common practice the public car- 
riers interpret the lumber rates as applying from mills in this 
territory apparently as far as 3 miles from their own lines. 
So far as the manufactured lumber is concerned, it may there- 
fore be said that where a mill has a physical connection with 
a trunk line and is not more than three miles distant, the 
transportation offered by the trunk line commences at the mill. 
If, therefore, a lumber company, having a mill within that dis- 
tance of a trunk line, undertakes, by arrangement with the 
trunk line, to use its own power to set the empty car at the 
mill and to deliver it when loaded to the trunk line, it is doing 
for itself what the trunk line, under its tariYs, offers to do 


under the rate. In such a case the lumber company may there- 
fore fairly be said to furnish.a facility of transportation for 
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which it may reasonably be compensated under section 15, 
whether its tap line is incorporated or unincorporated. 

Immediately following that statement, however, the re- 
port proceeds with this further expression, p. 294: 


In other words, the lumber company thus does for itself 
what the trunk line does with its own power at other mills 


- without additional charge, and what it ‘must therefore do for 


the particular lumber company without additional charge. 
Under such circumstances we think the lumber company, under 
section 15, may have reasonable compensation when it relieves 
the trunk line of the duty. 


In that investigation it was largely the practices of 
the Kansas City Southern, the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern, and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific rail- 
ways that were under consideration, those lines being 
referred to in the report, p. 283, as the “three principa: 
trunk lines whose tracks extend through the territory in 
question.” It was conceded in the case by all concerned 
that confusion and inequalities existed throughout that 
lumber-producing district, and that the policy of the trunk 
lines in their relations with tap lines and lumber com- 
panies operated to the advantage of some shippers and 
to the prejudice of others. Services were being performed 
for some lumber companies that were not offered to 
others, and allowances were being made to some tap 
lines that were denied to others; and the record showed 
that a relation existed between the trunk lines and lum- 
ber companies and tap lines in respect of these matters 
that required control and regulation. Dealing with the 
special facts there before us, and in order to remove 
so far as possible the inequalities which the practices 
of these trunk lines had occasioned, the general state- 
ment relied upon here was made. But what was there 
said could have no application, and has no application, to 
a trunk line which had not resorted to such practices 
and has not since engaged in them; and it may not fairly 
be inferred from anything that was said in the Tap Line 
case, supra, that a carrier not then, or for some years 
prior thereto, engaged in such practices should be re- 
quired to set up in the future, in connection with its 
lumber traffic, ‘the relations that were the subject of 
criticism and condemnation in that proceeding. 


Until 1908 divisions were accorded by the defendant 
to 15 tap lines serving lumber mills upon its lines, but 
auring that year they were discontinued. Star Grain & 
Eawnber Ce. vs. A. T. & 8... Ry. Co, 17.1.'C. CGC. ‘S28. 
853 (The Traffic World, Dec. 25, 1909, p. 654). The re- 
port in the Tap Line case, supra, was promulgated. on 
April 23, 1912. At that time, therefore, and for about 
four years prior thereto, the defendant had no divisional 
arrangements with any tap line. The record also shows 
that it did not, either then or at any previous time, pay 
allowances to lumber companies for switching their own 
traffic between their mills and the line of the defendant. 
It also shows that neither at that time nor in its prior 
practice did-it do such switching for lumber companies, 
either free or at a charge. It appears also that there 
are not now, and there never have been, joint rates from 
the complainant’s mill to any point on or off the line 
of the defendant. 

At the time the report in the Tap Line case, supra, 
was announced there were and now are about 20 lumber 
mills in Texas and Louisiana that have spur tracks from 
their mills to the defendant’s rails, on which the several 
lumber companies do the switching with their own power 
under conditions substantially similar to those surround- 
ing the performance of the same service by the com- 
plainant with its own power between its mill and the 
tracks of the defendant. Lumber shipped from its mill 
is billed from the defendant’s station at. Milvid on rates 
that apply from that point, under its tariff, and not from 
the mill. It thus becomes apparent that the practices 
of the defendant in connection with the lumber industry 
in the states mentioned have differed widely, except as 
hereinafter explained, from the practices, as disclosed 
in the Tap Line case, supra, of the Rock Island, the 
Frisco and the Kansas City Southern in handling their 
lumber traffic in that producing territory. What was said 
in that case at the point above quoted had relation, as 
just stated, to the practices of those three lines and was 
not intended to apply to the defendant or any other line 
in that territory on which such practices did not obtain. 

Under the facts shown of record we are of opinion and 
find that the defendant is under no obligation to perform 
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the switching service requested of it by the complainant, 

and that the defendant’s refusal to pay the complainant 

for doing the work itself is not unlawful. 
The complainant contends also that it is unjustly dis- 


criminated against by the course of the defendant in | 


the premises. At the hearing, on information and belief, 
the complainant’s representative named several lumber 
companies on the defendant’s lines, which he asserted 
were receiving allowances from the defendant for switch- 
ing services performed by the milf companies. On the 
brief, however, the alleged undue discrimination is predi- 
cated upon the payment of allowances to sawmill com- 
panies at Call, in the state of Texas, and at Oakdale, in 
the state of Louisiana. It appeared in evidence that no 
allowances, such as are requested by the complainant, 
were paid to the companies named by the complainant’s 
witnesses except to. those at Call and Oakdale. 


At Call the defendant owns substantially all the tracks 
extending from its main line to the mill of the Kirby 
Lumber Co. The service performed by the latter com- 
pany is for the most part over tracks owned by the de- 
fendant. Call is located on what was formerly the Beau- 
mont, Gulf & Kansas City Railway, which the defendant 
purchased and made a part of its system. As a common 
carrier it is obligated to operate over the line purchased, 
and the defendant considered it to be more economical 
to compensate the lumber company for performing the 
switching service at that point than to perform the work 
itself. The allowance paid the lumber company is $1 
per car for switching over a distance of 3 miles. The 
allowance permitted to lumber companies under the sec- 
ond permissive supplemental order in the Tap Line case, 
supra, is $3 per car for a distance of over 1 mile and 
up to 3 miles. The figures submitted by the complainant 
show that it costs $2.13 per car for it to make switch 
movements over the 4,250 feet of track from its mill 
to a connection with the complainant’s tracks at Milvid. 

The Forest Lumber Co. and the Bowman-Hicks Lum- 
ber Co. are reached both by the defendant and by the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern. Following an ap- 
plication by the Iron Mountain for authority to allow 
each of these companies $1.50 per car, which was granted 
by the Commission, the defendant, in order to secure a 
part of the traffic, made a similar application to the 
Commission, and it was granted. 

Do the circumstances stated constitute undue discrimi- 
nation against the complainant within the meaning of 
the act? It is well settled that unless the circumstances 
and conditions of transportation are similar at two points 
no unlawful discrimination may properly be predicated 
upon different rates and practices. At Oakdale, where 
are located the mills of the Forest Lumber Co. and the 
Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., competition which does not 
exist at Milvid has forced upon the defendant the pay- 
ment of the allowance above stated. At Call, where the 
last-named company also has a mill, the defendant is 
obligated to perform the service which it arranged with 
the lumber company to perform at a compensation ap- 
parently less than it would cost the defendant. If the 
defendant were to cease to perform the -service, this 
complainant would not be benefited thereby. In other 
words, the discrimination alleged, if removed, would not 
operate to change the conditions. 

The circumstances and conditions at the points where 
the allowances are made by the defendant are entirely 
different from those which obtain at the complainant’s 
mill, and any resulting discrimination, we hold, is not 
undue within the meaning of the act. 

The complainant further contends that the defendant 
joins in through rates with other trunk line carriers that 
do pay allowances to lumber companies which perform 
switching services under the same conditions as they 
are -performed at Milvid, and that this constitutes unlaw- 
ful discrimination. The testimony in behalf of the de- 
fendant is that where it joins in through rates with other 
earriers it does so only under the condition that it will 
not absorb any proportion of the compensation allowed 
the lumber concerns doing their own switching nor any 
proportion of divisional allowances to tap lines. These 
allowances it requires shall be borne by the carriers that 
serve the mills. 


It follows from what has been said that the complaint 
should be dismissed, and it will be so ordered. 
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SOUTHEASTERN RATES GO IN 


(Continued from page 56) 
minals by more than the latitude allowed by the Com- 
mission in its original order. 

Atlanta was the pivotal point in the situation. Rates 
to and from that point have been so changed by the 
adjustment that went into efeet on January 1, it is be- 
lieved there will be much confusion for some time to 
come. The relation of Baltimore and Virginia cities to 
Atlanta was changed to such an extent that the protest 
with regard to that proposal became the most prominent 
feature of the case before the suspension and fourth sec- 
tion boards, at the ten-day hearing they held on the 
protests of the shippers. 

Before Mr. Green’s committee filed its tariffs Balti- 
more had a scale beginning with $1 on first class and 
graded down according to the customary percentages. 
Virginia cities had a rate of 84 cents. Under the new 
adjustment Baltimore obtains a scale beginning with 
$1.07 and Virginia cities had their scale increased ‘from 
84 cents to $1 per 100 pounds. ‘ 

It was such changes in relationships that caused the 
uproar with regard to the work of the Green committee. 

The supplemental order of the Commission, generally 
overlooked on. account of the greater interest in the 
primary question as to whether the tariffs should be 
suspended, requires the carriers to take up the question 
as to how they will adjust the commodity rates on which 
the heavy tonnage business is done, and complete it on or 
before August 1. 

No one has made an estimate as to the amount of 
additional revenue the new tariffs will give the railroads. 
According to the assertion of more than one representa- 
tive of shippers, the new rates are so high that there 
will be a diminution in the volume of business. All such 
declarations were received by the Commission with the 
proverbial grain of salt, and in some instances with a 
whole handful. 

The Commission’s idea is that there are shippers from 
whom the carriers’ propose taking more than they should. 
The idea is that such shippers will file formal complaints 
and in the regular way raise the questions as to the 
reasonable and non-discriminatory character of the rates 
that went into effect on January 1. The statement of 
the Commission is as follows: 

“During the present month the Commission received 
numerous protests against tariffs filed by southeastern lines 
to become effective Jan. 1, 1916, and later, in response to 
its Fourth Section order No. 3866, and it also received 
numerous petitions against suspension of these tariffs. 

“Many petitioners appeared in person before the Board 
of Suspension at informal hearings held in this city Dec. 
9, 1915, and Dec. 14 to 21, 1915, inclusive. 

“The Commission has declined to suspend the opera- 
tion of the tariffs protested against, which will become 
effective as indicated Jan. 1, 1916, and later. 

“The fact that the Commission has not suspended the - 
new schedules carries with it no expression of approval, 
and this action is subject to the duty of the Commission 
to investigate the lawfulness and reasonableness of any 
schedule which may be made the subject of formal com- 
paint.” 

The list of commodity rates which must be revised by 
August 1 is as follows: 

Acid, N. O. S., rates fifth class in Southern Classiffica- 
tion; acid, sulphuric; axes; bags, burlap, cotton, gunny and 
jute; barytes, C. I..; beans, dried, C. L.; beet slop, C. L.; 
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blocks, segment, vitrified, clay, sewer or culvert, C. L.; 
bone black or animal charcoal, C. L.; boxes, paper, fold- 
ing, C. L.; brass goods; brick, all kinds; calcium, chloride 
of; candles; fruits, dried; fruits, green; fruits, tropical; 
Fuller’s earth, C. L.; furnaces, clay; cars, plantation, cane 
or sugar, C. L.; cement, C. L.; chats, C. L.; cider and 
vinegar, C. L.; clay, C. L.; coal, C. L.; coffiee, C. L.; coke, 
C. L.; compound floor sweeping, C. L.; conduits, C. L.; 
copperas, C. L.; cotton; cyanide, C. L.; earthenware, 
C. L.; fertilizer, C. L.; fertilizer material, C. L.; flue linings, 
C. L.; pipe, drain, tile or sewer; pipe, lead; plaster board; 
plaster, wall, building, etc., C. L.; plumbers’ material. 
Supplemental Fourth Section Order No. 3866: Furniture, 
all kinds; gas, purifying material; glue, C. L.; glycerine; 
granite or enameled ware; gypsum blocks, C. L.; hair, 
waste, C. L.; hames, L. C. L.; handles; hay; hemp packing; 
household goods; scrap iron; laths and sheathing; lead; 
leather; lime; live stock; lumber; forest products; lye; 
matches, C. L.; matting; naval stores; nuts; oils; paints; 
patterns, wooden; peas, dried, C. L.; pepper, C. L.; polish, 
shoe; powder, baking; railway equipment; rock, phos- 
phate; rope; rugs; sand; scales and scale beams; seed, 
garden, C. L.; shot; slate roofing, C. L.; soap stock, C. L.; 
soda and soda products; stone, granite or marble; tile 
roofing and vitrified wall coping; tile slabs or promenade 
tile: tiling, hollow, fireproof; tin and terneplate, C. L.; 
tobacco; varnish; vegetables; vehicle materials; whiting, 
C. L.: woodenware articles; wool, mineral; special iron 


articles. 





SUGAR RATE COMPLAINT 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Holland-St. Louis Sugar Co., with refineries at Hol- 
land, St. Louis, Mich., and Decatur, Ind., has raised a 
novel question in a complaint (Docket No. 8555) against 
the Illinois Central and other carriers serving Gulf ports. 
It asserts that maintaining the same rates on raw as on 
refined granulated sugar causes them to be unjust and 
unreasonable with respect to raw imported cane sugars, 


testing 96 degrees. 

It asks that the rates on raw sugars be reduced 40 
per cent so that it may make use of its refinery at De- 
catur, Ind., and market refined sugar north, east and west 
of that point. At present it pays on raw, unrefined sugars 
from Cuba the same rate that it and other refiners pay 
on the granulated product. The question as to whether 
there should be a difference in rates on the raw and re- 
fined sugars, the complaint says, was taken up with the 
carriers and they declined to do anything, hence the formal 
proceedings. 

The cane sugar refiners, with melting plants at Chal- 
mette, near New Orleans, at Brooklyn and at Philadel- 
phia, pay no railroad rates on their raw material. The 
few beet sugar manufacturers in the interior, who, since 
the lowering of tariff duties, have undertaken to refine 
Cuban sugars, pay on their raw materials exactly the 
same rates that the refiners on the coast pay on the re- 
fined product they ship out. 

While it is not set forth in the complaint, the location 
of the plants of the complaining company is taken tv 
mean that it is trying to refine Cuban raws at Decatur 
end market the product in consumption centers near that 
point, in ‘competition with the refiners at the coast. It 
is therefore suggesting that the Commission put into 
effect the rule that obtains with regard to many other 
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articles of commerce—that the raw material pay a lower 
rate than the refined. 

The rates specifically under attack are 23 cents from 
Mobile and 24 cents from New Orleans to Decatur. The 
Mobile & Ohio, having no rails of its own to New Or- 
leans, soon after the lowered rate of duty on sugar went 
into effect, threw a monkey wrench into the delicate 
machinery of the sugar and molasses rate adjustment by 
making a rate of 15 cents on blackstrap molasses from 
Mobile to St. Louis. Ever since that time the carriers 
have had more or less trouble with rates on sugar and 


molasses, because, apparently, traffic managers refuse to © 


believe that a tenth of a cent is of any importance in 
fixing rates. The sugar and molasses men think a tenth 
of a cent is an enormous sum. 





CALIFORNIA SWITCHING CASE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Shippers who were denied reparation in the California 
switching cases are said to be preparing an application 
for rehearing. They are also communicating with senators 
and representatives by way of protest against what they 
believe to be the erroneous position taken by the Com- 
mission on that part of the case. 

At least one member of the House has been supplied 
with data concerning the Commission’s reparation orders 
in the Burnham-Hanna-Munger, Alleged Unreasonable 
Rates on Meat in the Southwest, and the Wool cases to 
show him that the Commission, in the switching cases, re- 
fused to follow what it did in them. 

The point is made that in the meat and wool cases, the 
Commission awarded reparation from the time when its 
orders became effective and the carriers made no fight 
in the courts. In the Burnham-Hanna-Munger case they 
fought through the courts and then, when they lost, they 
asked the Commission to make a permissive order allowing 
them to make reparation from the operative date of the 
order. 

In the meat case, Commissioner Prouty observed that 
the Commission should not penalize the carriers because 
they had not been able to guess what the Commission 
would hold to be a reasonable rate. The same rule was 
followed, it is contended, in the Burnham case. When 
Commissioner Prouty took testimony on the reparation 
feature of that last-mentioned case, the carriers made no 
further fight, saying that they had lost ia the courts and all 
they asked was an order telling them to deal with the 
claims of shippers. 

The contention is submitted that there was no conflict 
of judgment as to what constituted a reasonable rate for 
switching in California; that the carriers were imposing 
the charge, knowing that such was not the practice in other 
parts of the country. Therefore, it is submitted that while 
the Commission may have discretion to award or with- 
hold reparation as to shipments made two years prior to 
the filing of the complaint, which was in 1908, it has no 
such discretion as to shipments moving after the effective 
date of the order, which was some time in July, 1911, the 
Commission having voluntarily postponed the operative 
date of its order, originally set for July, 1910, to the date 
a year later. The order became effective, finally, on Aug. 





12, 1914. 
Some of the carriers did not get their tariffs lined up 
by that day. They have made reparation as to charges 


efter that date. The shippers are representing that such 
a determination of the matter is in violation of at least 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the act. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of Tur Trarric Wortp of'’Trans: 
portation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


HARDSHIP FROM ADVANCES 


—_—__— 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In the issue for Oct. 2 I noted the article by Mr. H. J. 
Aldworth on the subject of investigation, suspension and 
advancement of rates, and would_ cheerfully agree with 
him in his summing up if he had left out the words “espe- 
cially on lumber,” and included other things than railway 
rates. 

Admitting that the hardships caused to the contractors 
should be obviated if possible, are there not other lines of 
business in the same predicament? 

If a hardship is caused through an advance in the rate 
on lumber, is there not an equal damage if the lumber 
people advance the price of lumber? 

How about the contractor who has to pay more for his 
cement or his gasoline? 

How about the railroad that has to pay more for its 
ties, steel, fuel and a hundred or more other items, in- 
cluding wages? 

How about the contractor who has signed contracts for 
a building and is then confronted with a demand for 
higher wages? _ 

Why not prohibit all manufacturers and labor unions to 
advance their prices inside of a year as well as to hold 
the railroads down to‘that condition? 

S. H. SMITH, 
Traffic Manager, Sierra Railway- Co. of California. 
Jamestown, Cal., Dec. 16, 1915. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF TARIFFS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

If one were to explain all the difficulties of the tariff 
and classification situation it would fill one issue of The 
Traffic World. I certainly feel, from my viewpoint, that 
it is time that the question was made a prominent topic 
for discussion. 

Our business is the manufacture of food products, viz.: 
mince meat, powdered milk and egg, milcoco, canned 
vegetables, etc. We have factories in New York and 
Pennsylvania and ship carloads to agencies in various cit- 
ies throughout the United States for distribution to the 
trade in less than car quantities. The terms of sale of 
most of our products are f. o. b. shipping point, freight 
charges prepaid. Therefore, we of necessity must maintain 
quite an extensive tariff file in charge of a competent rate 
man. 


We show the rate and route in our bill of lading, which 
is a protection against overcharges, and to assist the Car- 
riers. We have very few overcharge claims, however, 
compared to the amount of shipments we make. 

Where a rate is shown by the shipper and the carrier’s 
agent does not check the same rate, he will generally call 
for an explanation, whereas, if the rate or route is not 
shown, and the carrier’s agent misinterprets the classifica- 


' tion of the commodity and applies erroneous rates, a 


claim is necessary if overcharged, and in case of an un- 
dercharge often occasions the opening of an account and 
extended correspondence, all of which might have been 





avoided had a little more care been exercised by the for- 
warding agent. 

The tariffs, classifications and rules are, in my opinion, 
continually becoming more ambiguous. The Despatch 
Lines, Southeastern and Western Trunk Lines tariffs re- 
quire an expert to figure a correct rate. I think the man 
who makes. some of them would be puzzled. 

If the new tariffs to the Southwest are allowed to be- 
come effective.on Jan. 1, it will be necessary to consult 
three tariffs via the same route to be sure that you have 
the correct rate; then. if one does not carefully make notes 
of the symbols, references and notes, errors are sure to 
result. 

The commissions are continually recommending uniform- 
ity in classification and simplicity in tariff construction, but 
the fourth section suspension and other orders make con- 
tinual changes necessary. Very frequently tariffs are sup- 
plemented and before they are effective another supple- 
ment is issued. At the present time it is necessary to con- 
sult five supplements to Official Classification No. 42 be- 
fore a definite rating can be obtained. This might be all 
right if the carriers’ agents would carefully consult the 
supplements, but I am of the opinion that they do not have 
time to wade through a bunch of supplements every time 
they look up a rate, and that many take for granted that 
there has been no change. It is usually the commodity 
con which the chance is taken that has been changed. 

In checking a rate to Atlanta, Ga., from Syracuse, N. Y., 
in general freight tariff of class rates, I. C. C. No, 96, the 
writer found it necessary, on account of so many notes and 
references, to keep a record in order not to overlook a 
reference which might be the particular one that would 
change the rate basis. Turning to page B-116, reference to 
page 20, section 30 is shown, and on page 20, opposite 
Atlanta, is shown territorial designation X, route 1 (see 
page 19). Atlanta is also prefixed by two circles, viz., 
A A refers to item A-35, page 12, which has refer- 
ence to symbol denuting advances and reductions, author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 6 denotes 
that the rules in connection with the L. & N. apply via 
Norton, Va., only. Now by referring to page B-94, Index 
to Shipping Points, for Syracuse, we find under the head- 
ing, “For Application of Rate Basis, See Pages 15 to 18, 
inclusive.” This refers, under territorial designation X, 


‘to rate basis 108, which reads, “Deduct from rate basis No. 


2 rates on salt, car load %c per 100 Ibs.” “On classes 
and other commodities apply rate basis No. 5,” which 
reads: “Rate Basis No. 2 (see note), when shipping to 
Memphis, Tenn., Basis No. 2 will apply.” This does not 
affect Atlanta, so it is necessary to go back to Basis No. 5, 
and there it says to add to rate published from New York, 
which is Rate Basis No. 2. 

1 2 3 4 5 

-——_—____—_—_——_-- etc. 

2 2 0 1 1 
Bearing in mind all the while that Atlanta takes territorial 
designation X, it shows that we must add to New York 


rates 


1 2 3 4 5 
ete, 
8 7 7 6 5 





74 P 


Turning Lack to page 20, station 30, it says, “New York 
takes Rate Basis B.” Rate Basis B from New York is 
shown on this page to Atlanta as follows: 

1 2 3 4 5 
—_—______—___—_——-- etc. 

114 98 86 73 60 

Therefore, we have, taking the first-class rate for example, 
from Syracuse to Atlanta, by adding together 114, 8 and 2, 
the total of $1.24. This is 11c higher than the present 
rail-and-water rate via New York. 

What is the answer? Perhaps the President might -be 
persuaded to appoint a special commission to work out a 
simplified method of compiling tariffs: showing straight 
rates from one point to another; all arbitraries and divi- 
sions of earnings to be adjusted through audit office. 

No excuses are accepted if a carrier’s_agent quotes or 
applies an erroneous rate. The law says the only rate 
applicable is the one published and on file with the Com- 
mission. Therefore, if a mistake is made the shipper is 
the loser; the average shipper has no way of checking his 
rates or classification. And what’s worse, if he had 
the tariffs he could not read them correctly. 

S. D. RICE, 
Traffic Manager, Merrell-Soule Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 24, 1915. 


INDUSTRIAL RY. CASE REOPENED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Trunk lines and industrial roads being unable to agree 
on divisions and allowances to be paid by the former 
to the latter, the Commission has reopened the Iron In- 
dustrial Railways case (34 I. C. C., 596) with a view to 
prescribing allowances to be made to the short lines. 

It is considered doubtful whether the Commission will 
go far with its hearing in the reopened Industrial Rail- 
ways case (Docket 4181 and I. & S. 414) before the 
Supreme Court disposes of the O’Keefe case, the essen- 
tial fact in which is as to whether a common Carrier, 
by reason of its ownership by the men or corporations 
who are also shippers, may be placed under restraint as to 
divisions or allowances from a trunk line in the absence 
of a definite showing that the allowance or division 
which a given trunk line proposes giving it is so large 
as to amount to a rebate. 

In that O’Keefe case the fact is that the Frisco de- 
sires to pay as large a division to the Louisiana & 
Pacific, a tap line owned by the R. A. Long lumber 
interests, as the Commission’s mileage scale allows the 
Kansas City Southern and other trunk lines to pay the 
tap line. There has been no showing that if the Frisco 
were allowed to pay as much as its competing trunk 
lines the tap line would save so much money that the 
allowance would become a rebate. 

There has been nothing more than the Commission’s 
opinion that the payment of allowances greater than 
those fixed on the mileage scale would give the Long 
lumber interests an advantage over other lumbermen 
who do not own tap lines. It has been suggested that 
that opinion proceeds upon the assumption that lumber. 
men who have and lumbermen who have not tap lines 
should be on a footing of equality; that if a lumber: 
man who owns a tap line has an advantage it is one 
that grows out of the fact that his timber grows at 
points where a tap line is necessary, and the further 
fact that he has the money wherewith to build himself 
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a tap line, while the lumberman whose timber is near 
a trunk line has not the money to get timber far away 
from the trunk line, and thereby earn a double profit— 
one as a lumberman and the other as a common Car- 
rier. 

There are industrial roads which connect with more 
than one trunk line. It is thought that if the Com- 
mission is allowed to adhere to its mileage system of 
prescribing divisions for short lines the trunk ‘lines 
nearest the proprietary establishments will lose tonnage 
to the roads farthest away. Another way of expressing 
that thought is that the mileage scale requires the short line 
to handle its tonnage in the most expensive and there- 
fore uneconomical way because the Commission is of 


the opinion that to allow as big a division for the- 


shortest as for the longest haul would constitute a 
rebate. A further thought along that line is that even 
if the Supreme Court sustains the lower tribunal the 
time will come when a short line will force the Commis- 
sion to go minutely into the question as to whether the 
maximum division for the shortest haul would really 
yield such an enormous profit as to amount to a rebate. 

In the event that the industrial roads are allowed 
flat switching charges, the trunk lines nearest the pro- 
prietary plants will get the bulk of the tonnage; if 
graded switching charges are allowed, then the most 
distant trunk line will get the tonnage for which all 
might compete if all were allowed to pay the same divi- 
sion regardless of the length of the haul. 


PETITION FOR REHEARING 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Northern Central Railroad Co. has filed a petition 
for a rehearing in Docket No. 7104, Houston Gas Co. vs. 
Northern Central R. R. Co. et al., disposed of in Unre- 
ported Opinioin No. 2215. In that opinion the Commission 
awarded reparation to the complainants in the amount 
of $43.77, with interest at 6 per cent from Nov. 9, 1910. 

The demand for a rehearing is based on an assertion 
that the award is to an assignee that was not a party 
to the transportation record and that the award, there- 
fore, was contrary to Conference Ruling No. 362. To 
prove that the award was contrary to the evidence and 
was without evidence to support it, the petition set forth 
the testimony of F. D. Murphy, general manager of the 
gas company, in which he specifically said that he had 
no personal knowledge of the transaction whatever, the 
case having arisen before he became manager of the 
company. It is claimed that Mr. Murphy failed to show 
that the original consignee suffered any damage, and 
that, in showing that the gas company is the assignee 
of the consignee, he made a record in which the Com- 
mission cannot legally order the defendant railroads to 
pay damages. The shipment consisted of a big gas meter 
which the gas company had bought and is now using. 





LUMBER CASE REOPENED. 

The Commission has reopened I. and S. No. 618, Lumber 
from Michigan points, for rehearing on the question of 
the reasonableness of the interstate rates involved in 
that proceeding, and the relationship of those rates to 
intrastate rates. Rates from Bay City, Saginaw and 
Cadillac and points taking the same rates, to Toledo, are 
excepted from the rehearing on the ground that that 
relationship has been considered and fixed. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
.Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System. published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, ‘Minn. 
Copyright, 1915, by West Publishing Co.) 


INTERSTATE SHIPMENT. 
Published Rate: 

(Oklahoma.) One obtaining from a common carrier a 
contract to transport an interstate shipment at a less rate 
than the schedule rate published and approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and in force at the 
time of the shipment, is not entitled to a delivery of the 
goods from the common carrier until he pays the rate 
provided in the official schedule——Atchison, T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. vs. Ehret et al., 152 P. 1107. 

Where in such case the carrier makes a contract to 
transport the property for a less rate than that provided 
in the official schedule, and upon its arrival at the des- 
tination delivers same to the assignee, receiving the 
amount called for by the lesser rate, it may recover the 
official schedule rate, for the act of Congress is intended 
to prevent rebating, and if such a transaction was upheld 
it would furnish a method by which rebating might be 
practiced.—Id. 

Interstate Commerce Decision: 

(U. S. D. C., M. D., Tenn.) <A conclusion of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission upon a question of fact, such 
as the reasonableness of a rate or the giving of a pref- 
erence, whose correctness depends wholly upon a con- 
sideration of the weight to be given evidence before it, 
will not be reviewed by the court; but a conclusion which 
piainly involves, under the undisputed facts, an error 
of law, or which is shown to be supported by no sub- 
stantial evidence, or to be contrary to the indisputable 
character of the evidence, thereby likewise involving an 
error of law, will be so reviewed.—Louisville & N. R. 
Co. et al. vs. United States et al., 227 F. 258. 

An order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, re- 
quiring certain railroads which had entered into a re- 
ciprocal switching agreement to allow another road to 
participate in its facilities upon equal terms, is not invalid 
as involving transportation rather than switching, and 
requiring the establishment of a joint rate and through 
route.—Id. 

An order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, re- 
quiring railroads doing reciprocal switching under a joint 
agreement to allow a third railroad to participate in the 
facilities thereof on equal terms, is not invalid as taking 
property without due process of law.—Id. 

An order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, re- 
quiring railroads which are parties to a reciprocal switch- 
ing arrangement to allow another railroad to participate 
in the facilities thereof on equal terms, was not invalid 
because one of the parties to such arrangement had no 
track connection with the third road within the switching 
limits of the terminals maintained by the parties to the 
agreement, where it connected with such road within 
such switching limits over the lines of another party to 
the agreement.—Id. 

TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIER. 
Authority of Agent: 

(N. Y. Sup.) Under interstate commerce act Feb. 4, 
1887, c. 104, 24 Stat. 386, 20, as amended by the Carmack 
amendment (act June 29, 1906, c. 3591, 7, 34 Stat. 595 
(U. S. Comp. St. 1913, 8592, pars. 11, 12) ), requiring a 


railroad receiving property for interstate transportation 
to issue a bill of lading therefor, and making it liable 
to the holder thereof for any loss or injury to such prop- 
erty caused by it, and providing that nothing shall de- 
prive the holder of any remedy under existing law, de- 
fendant, whose station clerk issued a false bill of lading, 
for goods never received, to a produce company, whose 
draft, forwarded for collection, was paid by the con- 
signee upon receipt of the bill of lading, was not liable 
to the consignee for the balance of the draft, as reduced 
by a payment on account by the produce company, on 
the ground of fraud, where it appeared that the station 
agent might issue bills of lading only for, or to cover, 
goods actually received for transportation, and that he 
was not authorized to delegate his power to issue bills 
of lading, since there was nothing to connect defendant 
either directly or inferentially with the fraud.—Fitch, 
Cornell & Co. vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 1&5 N. Y. S. 
1079. 

Knowledge acquired by an agent in the commission of 
a fraud upon his principal, alone or with others, does not 
charge the principal with notice, since the agent is acting 
adversely to his interest, and it will not be presumed that 
such knowledge will be communicated to the principal 
or used for his benefit.—Id. 

A station agent, authorized to issue bills of lading only 
for, or to cover, goods actually received for transporta- 
tion, could not authorize or ratify his clerk’s false issu- 
ance of a bill of lading for goods not received; nor would 
proof that the clerk and the station agent had been en- 
gaged in such fraudulent conduct for a considerable time 
raise a presumption that such conduct had been brought 
to the attention of, and ratified by, the railroad, as the 
presumption in such case would be that the fraudulent 
conduct had been concealed from the responsible officers 
of the railroad.—Id. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Evidence: 

(Utah.) Where the evidence in a shipper’s action for 
the loss of goods by fire negligently started by sparks 
from the engine contained some substantial evidence in 
support of every element. of negligence alleged in the 
eomplaint, such negligence was for the jury, and the 
Supreme Court was concluded by their finding and pre- 
cluded from weighing the evidence or passing upon the 
effect that should be given to any particular statement 
or kind of evidence produced at the trial—Shay vs. Union 
Pac. R. Co., 153 P. 31. 

Filing Claim: 

(N. C.) Where the consignor of a shipment by railroad 
upon loss thereof did not file his claim with the road at 
the place where the shipment originated, as required hy 
the statute of consignors, he cannot recover under such 
statute the $50 penalty incurred by the road for its fail- 
ure to settle the claim for loss of a shipment between 
points within the state within 90 days.—Hamlet Grocery 
Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co., 87 S. E. 57. 


Ordinary Care: 
(Utah.) In a shipper’s action to recover damages for 
the destruction of a carload of emigrant movables, in- 
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cluding several horses, alleging that sparks from a loco- 
motive, not having a sufficient spark arrester, fell upon 
and through the defective car and destroyed the contents 
by fire, the allowance of a trial amendment, alleging that 
after the discovery of the fire the defendant and its 
servants did not use ordinary care in protecting the 
car, and negligently opened a’ door and permitted a wind 
to fan the smoldéring fire into an uncontrollable flame, 
when it might, by ordinary skill, have been put out and 
have saved the property from destruction, was within 
the trial court’s sound discretion—Shay vs. Union Pac. 
R. Co., 153 P. 31. 

Such action ‘was an action for negligence, in which 
the burden of proof was on the plaintiff.—Id. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK, 
Burden of Proof: 

(N. C.) The rule prevailing that proof of delivery of 
live stock to an initial carrier in a continuous line of 
shipment, in good condition, and delivery by the final 
carrier in a damaged condition, makes a prima facie case 
against the carrier sued, entitling the shipper to go to 
the jury on the question of such carrier’s liability, is 
not abrogated by the Carmack amendment (act June 29, 
1906, c. 3591, 7, pars. 11, 12, 34 Stat. 593 (U. S. Comp. 
St. 1913, 8592) ) to interstate commerce act Feb. 4, 1887, 
c. 104, 20, 24 Stat. 386, requiring carriers receiving prop- 
erty for interstate shipment to issue a receipt or bill 
of lading, and making such carrier liable to the lawful 
holder thereof for any loss, damage or injury caused by 
it or any connecting carrier, nor by any of the other 
recent amendments to the commerce act.—T. W. Mewborn 
& Co. vs. Louisville & N. R. R. et al., 87 S. E. 37. 
Carmack Amendment: 

(N. C.) Though the Carmack amendment to the inter- 
state commerce act makes the initial carrier responsible 
for the negligence of all connecting carriers, it does not 
prevent liability from attaching to the intermediate or 
final carrier against whom a default can be established 
by proper evidence.—_~T. W. Mewborn & Co. vs. Louisville 
& Nashville R. R. et al., 87 S. E. 37. 

Documentary Evidence: 

(Minn.) The trial court did not err in receiving in evi- 
dence certain exhibits offered by the plaintiff. The ex- 
hibits were properly received as evidence tending to show 
a waiver of the provision which limited the time within 
which an action might bé brought—Naumen vs. Great 
Northern Ry. Co., 154 N. W. 1076. 

Excessive Verdict: 

(Mo. App.) In an action against a railroad for dam- 
ages to five carloads of mules in transit through de- 
fendant’s failure to sand the floor of the cars, so that 
the mules were thrown down repeatedly and incited to 
kick and bite, verdict for $900 held not excessive.—Blair 
Horse & Mule Co. vs. St. Joseph & G. I. Ry. Co., 180 
S. W. 412. 

Filing Claim: 

‘(Mo. App.) Where the contract for shipment by rail 
of mules, provided that the shipper should present any 
claim for damages within 10 days, and before the stock 
had been mingled with other stock, an oral claim for 
‘damages was sufficient compliance.—Blair Horse & Mule 
Co. vs. St. Joseph & G. I. Ry. Co., 180 S. W. 412. 

Filing Claim—Waiver: 
(N. C.) Though a provision of a contract for the 


shipment of live stock requiring notice in writing of any 
claim for damages to be presented: before removal of the 
stock is valid, it may be waived by the railroad company, 
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and will be considered waived if the company or: its 
agents in charge knew of the damage and injury to the 
stock at the time they were unloaded at the point of 
destination.—_T. W. Mewborn & Co. vs. Louisville & N. 
R. R. et al., 87 S. E. 37. 

The principle that such a provision may be waived is 
not contrary to the interstate commerce act and the 
amendments thereto, on the theory that it grants a pref- 
erence.—Id. 


Interstate Shipment: 

(Minn.) Although live stock had been transported from 
without the state to a point within the state in the same 
car in which appellant carried it, the contract for its 
transportation in the instant case was made in Minnesota 
for carriage between two points in Minnesota, and was 
not interstate——Naumen vs. Great Northern Ry. Co., 154 
N. W. 1076. 

Limitation of Liability: ‘ 

(Utah.) Stipulations in a bill of lading given under 
interstate commerce act Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 20, 24 Stat. 
386, as amended by act June 29, 1906, c. 3591, 7, 34 Stat. 
593 (U. S. Comp. St. 1913, 8592), requiring an interstate 
carrier, receiving property for transportation, to issue 
a receipt or bill of lading, and making it liable to the 
holder for any loss or injury to the property, limiting the 
value of horses shipped to $100 each, and the value of 
goods to the $10 a hundredweight, were binding on the 
shipper.——Shay vs. Union Pac. R. Co., 153 P. 31. 

Under such provision, a stipulation in a bill of lading 
of emigrant movables, including horses, that the shipper 
should inspect the cars in which the stock was to be trans- 
ported and satisfy himself that they were safe and in 
proper condition, and report to the carrier’s agent or em- 
ploy any visible defect therein and demand necessary 
repairs before using it, and that the fact of his allowing 
his stock in the car should be an acceptance of its suit- 
ability, and that he thereby assumed all the risk, loss or 
damage from any other cause than the wilful negligence 
of the carrier, referred only to such defects as might in 
some way affect the safety or suitability of the car for 
transportation purposes, and not to defects which could 
only become dangerous or operative by reason of some 
subsequent negligence of the carrier; so that the ship- 
per’s unreported notice of a defect in the door of the 
car and his agent’s unreported notice of a defect in the 
roof, through which sparks from a helper engine, placed 
too near the car, fell, causing a fire which destroyed 
its contents, did not charge the shipper with contributory 
negligence in the selection and use of the car.—Id. 
Limitation of Liability—Waiver: 

(Minn.) Carrier may, after loss or damage to goods 
has occurred, waive provisions of its contract limiting the 
time within which an action may be brought for loss or 
damage to goods transported.—Naumen vs. Great Northern 
Ry. Co., 154 N. W. 1076. 

Negligence: ‘ 

(Utah.) In a shipper’s action for damages for the 
destruction of a carload of emigrant movables, including 
horses, by fire set by sparks from a helper engine placed 
nearer the car than the carrier’s rule permitted, and 
where there was evidence for defendant that the engine 
was equipped with a proper spark arrester, the question 
of its negligence was nevertheless for the jury.—Shay vs. 
Union Pac. R. Co., 153 P. 31. 

Place of Contract: 

(U. S. D. C., N. Y.) Where live stock is carried under 

a contract, and plaintiff accompanies it as caretaker, the 
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law of the state in which the contract was made governs 
the right of a carrier to limit its liability to him, in the 
absence of federal law on the subject, regardless of 
whether the shipment is interstate or not, since the con- 
tract is a single one, and the performance a continuous 
act.—Wiley vs. Grand Trunk Ry. of Canada, 227 F. 127. 
Propensity of Animals: 

(Mo. App.) Where the injury to a shipment of mules 
by rail was caused by the evil and vicious propensities 
of the animals, incited and caused to be exercised by 
defendant’s negligence in failing to sand the floor of the 
car, leaving it smooth and slippery, causing them to fall, 
kick and bite one another, the road was liable for the 
resulting damage.—Blair Horse & Mule Co. vs. St. Joseph 
& G. I. Ry. Co., 180 S. W. 412. 

Shipper’s Violation of Law: 

(Utah.) A shipper of a carload of emigrant movables, 
including horses, whose agent riding in the car to look 
after the horses, etc., carried a revolver and shotgun, and 
placed some cartridges in the oven of one of the stoves, 
together with some loaded shells for the shotgun, did not 
thereby violate the law prohibiting the shipment of ex- 
plosives and other dangerous articles, so as to defeat the 
shipper’s recovery for a destruction of the goods by fire 
started by sparks from defendant’s locomotive.—Shay vs. 
Union Pac. R. Co., 153 P. 31. 

Sufficiency of Evidence: 

(Mo. App.) In an action against a railroad for damage 
to a shipment of mules in transit, evidence, both direct 
and inferential, held sufficient to show causal connection 
between the road’s negligent failure to sand the bottom 
of the car and the injury the mules to themselves when 
thrown down, being incited to kick and bite—Blair Horse 
& Mule Co. vs. St. Joseph & G. I. Ry. Co., 180 S. W. 412. 
Verdict: 

(Mo. App.) The appellate court cannot disturb a ver- 
dict on substantial conflicting evidence.—Blair Horse & 
Mule Co. vs. St. Joseph & G. I. Ry. Co., 180 S. W. 412. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Upon complainants’ request, the following cases have 
been dismissed by the Commission: 8053, Palmer & Sea- 
mans Lumber Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al.; 7862, Clarkson 
Coal & Dock Co. vs. Soo Line; 6686, state of South Da- 
kota et al. vs. A. & W. et al.; 8267, Purity Oats Co. vs. 
C., B. & Q. et al.; 8263, Coal Operators’ Bureau, St. Louis, 
Mo., vs. C., B. & Q. et al.; 8700, Chattanooga Sewer Pipe 
& Fire Brick Co. vs. A: G. S. et al.; 8468, McLaughlin- 
Gormely-King Co. vs. A. C. L. et al.; 5041, Crutchfield, 
Woolfolk & Clore et al. vs. Fla. E. C. et al.; 5041 (Sub-No. 
1), M. George & Co. et al. vs. Fla. E. C. et al.; 7156, 
Rockport Drain Tile Co. vs. Sou. Ry.; 8332, W. H. Faison 
vs. S. A. L. et al.; 6436, Oliver Finnie Co. vs. St. 
L. & S. F.; 8177, National League of Commission Mer- 
chants of U. S. et al. vs. Ill. Cent. et al.; 8044, Hall Mfg. 
Co. vs. C., M. & St. P. et al.; 7871, Beuley Mills et al. 
vs. A., T. & S. F. et al.; 8284, Dexter L. Bishop Co. vs. 
N. Y., N. H. & H.; 8067, Palmer & Seamans Lumber Co. 
et al. vs. B. & O. et al.; 8190, Tarkio Champion Feed Co. 
vs. Mo. Pac. et al.; 8330, Connersville Commercial Club 
vs. C., H. & D. et al.; 8091, Union Portland Cement Co. 
vs. C., M. & St. P. et al., and 8156, Thomas D. Murphy 
Co. vs. C., B. & Q. et al. 

Case No. 6623, St. Matthews Produce Exchange vs. 
L. & N. et al., has been dismissed, an agreement having 
been reached satisfactory to both complainant and de- 
fendants. 
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In this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 
ing to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by Immediate answer may secure pri- 
pan ae answers to their inquiries by the payment of a 
small fee. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 





Stopping Live Stock in Transit 

Indiana.—Question: “A tariff provides for a _ stop-off 
charge of $5.00 on a car of live stock to stop to finish load- 
ing, but no charge to stop for feed, rest and water accord- 
ing to law. When both of these stop-offs are consummated 
at once, should any charge be assessed?” 

Answer: The law makes ‘the carrier primarily liable 
for all damages caused by its failure to feed, water, prop- 
erly load and unload, and otherwise care for live stock 
while in the carrier’s possession, and it therefore cannot 
assess a special charge for stopping to perform such serv- 
ice. The privilege, though, of stopping in transit for the 
purpose of completing a carload, is one that is voluntarily 
granted by the carrier, and is not enforced by law, and 
such privilege cannot be enforced in favor of the shipper 
in the absence of lawful established tariffs making the 
same open to the public at large: 

The service of loading being entirely different in char- 
acter from that of feeding and caring for live stock, and 
the one thing optional with the carrier while the other 
is made obligatory by law, it is our opinion that the pub- 
lished tariff stop-off charge for finish loading can be legally 
collected, even though the service is -performed at the same 
time that the stop is made for feeding, watering and caring 
for the live stock. 


Initial Carrier’s Liability for Damage 


Michigan.—Question: ‘We shipped a car via the A. B. 
R. R., break bulk, to Milwaukee, Wis., to be reconsigned 
under through rate to the Northwest. Car was recon- 
signed later and new bill of lading taken out by storage 
company from the C. D. R. R. Claim for damages arose, 
and originating line maintains that, as the C. D. R. R. gave 
a clear bill of lading receipt to storage company at Mil- 
waukee, claim must be entered with the C. D. R. R. The 
C. D. R. R. maintains claim must be entered with the A. 
B. R. R. as they were only intermediate carriers in the 
final delivery made at St. Paul. As the car was shipped 
on the basis of through rate, with a storage in transit priv- 
ilege at Milwaukee, we maintain the A. B. R. R. should 
handle.” 

Answer: Where there is a through tariff rate from 
point of shipment to ultimate destination point, and a 
tariff provision allowing a reconsignment from an inter- 
mediate point to such ultimate destination point at the 
through tariff rate, and the shipper instructs routing via 
such through rate, and has not agreed to the issuance of 
a new bill of lading by the storage company at intermedi- 
ate point for delivery at ultimate destination point, there 
is such evidence of a “common control, management or 
arrangement for a continuous carriage of shipment,’ as 
defined by Section 1 of the Act to Regulate Commerce, and 
that therefore the A. B. R. R. was as to such shipment 
within the scope of the act-as amended by the Carmack 
Amendment, and as the initial carrier was liable for the 
defaults, if any, of the C. D, R. R. Further, a giving of a 
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“clear” receipt by the connecting carrier does not con- 
clusively show that the shipment was in good condition 
when delivered by the initial carrier to the connecting 
carrier, and under the Carmack Amendment the owner of 
a damaged shipment can sue the initial carrier alone or 
any one of the connecting carriers, or all jointly for the 
damages. 
Inspection C. O. D. Express Shipments 

Connecticut.—Question: “‘We would be pleased to 
have you advise through the columns of The Traffic 
World whether or not an express company has the right, 
‘or is under any obligation, to allow consignee to examine 
the contents of a package in a C. O. D. shipment upon re- 
quest, before payment of the C. O. D. charges, and whether 
it makes any difference whether the package is sealed or 
unsealed. The case in question is a C. O. D. shipment 
which was offered for delivery without an invoice from 
consignor.” 

Answer: The Classification Rules of express companies 
regarding C. O. D. shipments provide that “examination 
or partial delivery of C. O. D. shipments must be allowed 
only when instructions to do so are written or printed on 
the package and also enclosed in the C. O. D. envelope 
accompanying the shipment, or upon subsequent written 
authority from the shipper endorsed by the agent at ship- 
ping point. Agents at shipping points must decline to 
accept C. O. D. shipments with instructions to allow exam- 
ination or partial delivery, or to subsequently approve ship- 
pers’ instructions to such effect until shippers execute a 
release in legal form, exempting the forwarding company 
and its connections, to which the matter may be trans- 
ferred to complete transportation, from all loss incident 
to such examination or partial delivery. The proceeds of 
each partial delivery must be remitted without delay, 
subject to the regular C. O. D. charge for the amount col- 
lected, prepaid or collect, according to instructions on 
original C. O.-D. envelope. No partial delivery shall be 
made until the transportation charges on the entire ship- 
ment have been paid.” 

In Re Express Rates, Practices, Accounts and Revenues 
of Express Companies, 24 I. C. C. 410 (see Traffic World, 
July 20, 1912, issue, page 122 et seq.), the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission said: “The carrier provides a rule un- 
der which examination and partial delivery is permitted 
only when the consignor has executed a contract releas- 
ing the carrier from all liability for loss. * * * Serv- 
ices of this kind are not such as the carrier is required to 
perform. It virtually puts the carrier in the position of 
sales representative of the consignor. If the carrier as a 
matter of accommodation to the shipper performs this 
service for him, it has the right to prescribe the condi- 
tions designed to protect it from possible fraud. The ship- 
per who wishes the carrier to perform such service should 
be bound by the conditions which the carrier prescribes.” 


Rate in Effect on Receipt of Shipment Governs 


Washington.—Question: “A shipment originating at a 
certain point was diverted in transit. On the date ship- 
ment was diverted a substantial reduction in rates occurred 
to the point shipment was diverted to. It is my impres- 
sion that the rate in effect from the point of shipment to 
the point of diversion effective on the date shipment was 
made should apply. Would appreciate it if you will quote 
Interstate Commerce Commission ruling on this point if 
same is available.” 

Answer: Rule 172, Conference Rulings Bulletin 6, reads 
as follows: “Freight was received by a carrier and bills 
of lading were issued therefor on December 21, and 29, 
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1908. The freight was actually moved on January 1, 1909, 
on which date a lower rate went into effect. Held, that the 
rate in effect on the date the carrier received the property 
for transportation is the lawful rate.” 


Also Rule 119, which is: “Upon inquiry whether a pro- 
posed tariff rule providing ‘the rate to be applied on all 
outbound transif grain of record shall be the specific rate 
that is lawfully in effect from Chicago at the time the 
grain is reshipped,’ may lawfully be incorporated in a 
tariff. Held, that the Commission cannot sanction the rule, 
and that the grain can move only as a through movement 
on the through rate in effect at the time it starts, or as 
a local movement.” 


Statute of Limitation Affecting Reparation 


Detroit.—Question: “On what principle in so far as time 
is concerned, does the Commission proceed in the réquests 
for reparation? As a general rule, does the order for repa- 
ration concern shipments only moving after the formal 
complaint has been filed, or if this is not the case, for how 
long previous to the filing of the formal complaint is repa- 
ration granted? The Southwestern Lines some years ago 
published a commodity rate under which we shipped our 
product. The application of this rate was not questioned 
until a short time ago, when a higher rate was assessed 
on the theory that the item in question did not cover the 
product as shipped. If we carry the case to the Commis- 
sion requesting proscribing of a maximum rate on the 
shipments in question, such as has been applied under this 
item, will we be entitled to reparation on the cars moving 
during the past few months while the matter has been 
under discussion, or only on such cars as move after the 
filing of the formal complaint?” 


Answer: Section 16 of the Act to Regulate Commerce 
provides that “all complaints for the recovery of damages 
shall be filed with the Commission within two years from 
the time the cause of action accrues, and not after.” The 
Interstate Commerce Commission in construing this sec- 
tion, held, in the case of Blinn Lumber Co. vs; Southern 
Pacific Co., 18 I. C. C. 435 (Traffic World, May 28, 1910, 
issue, page 697), that the two years’ limitation began to run 
at the time when the shipment was delivered. As a con- 
sequence, reparation may legally be awarded on your ship- 
ments moving during the few months immediately preced- 
ing the filing of your complaint, as well as on those mov- 
ing thereafter. 


But reparation will not be awarded under a new rate . 


adjustment until the Commission has found the rates 
charged to be unreasonable. And it does not follow in 


every instance that the Commission will allow reparation - 


even after finding the old rates unreasonable. The Com- 
mission has power to aetermine the reasonableness of 
rates and likewise is authorized to award reparation, and 
in both respects, where a reparation arises from an ad- 
justment of rates, its conclusions, being administrative, 
are final and conclusive, unless the Commission has ex- 
ceeded its prescribed functions. The Commission holds 
that before any party can recover reparation he must show, 
not merely the wrong of the carrier, but that the wrong 
has in fact operated to his injury. 





PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE. 


The November report of the Pacific Car Demurrage 
Bureau shows 4,622 cars held overtime, or a percentage of 
02.49, as against 3,125, or a percentage of 02.10 for Novem- 
ber, 1914. 
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Docket of the Commission 


Note.—items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
‘ew, having been added since last Friday’s Daily and since the 
last issue of The Traffic World. Cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too iate to make the change in this Docket 
will be noted elsewhere. 


January 10—Ada, Okla.—Examiner Horton: 
a Portland Cement Co. vs. La. West. R. R. Co. 
et al. 


January 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 
8117—Atlanta Freight Bureau vs. A. & W. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
8228—Freight Bureau, Chamber of Commerce of Macon, Ga., 

vs. Clyde S. S. Co. et al. 
8255—New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau vs. Alabama & Mis- 
sissippi R. R. Co. et al. 


January 11—McAlester, Okla.—Examiner Horton: 
8333—Hale-Halsell Grocer Co. vs. M. K. & T. et al. 


January 11—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Harlan: 
6210—In the matter of rates on iren ore in carloads from Lake 
— ports to points in Ohio, West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania. 
6026—Whelen Steel and Iron Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
6027—Pittsburat fteel Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co. et al. 
January 12—Washington, D. C.: 
* 3666—Regulations for transportation of inflammable articles 
and acids. : 


January 12—Muskogee, Okla.—Examiner Horton: 
8397—Goodner-Malone Co. et al. vs. M. O. & G. et al. 


January 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
7969—National Poultry, Butter and Egg Assn. vs. B. & O. 
S. W. R. R. Co. et al. 
7988—Cheese Dealers’ Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
8265—Hanford Produce Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
7309—Providence Fruit and Produce Exchange et al. vs. M. 
St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
|. & S. 675—LIumber between points in Western Trunk Line 
territory. 
8142—Northern Pine Mfg. Assn. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
5626—Grand Rapids Plaster Co. vs. L. S. & M.S. Ry. Co. et al. 
January 13—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Horton: 
8417—Tulsa Traffic Assn. vs. A, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
January 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
lt. & S. 644—Official Classification Territory paper rates. 
6785—New England Paper and Pulp Traffic Assn. vs. B. & 
Mm. R. BR. Co. et al. 
7497—Pulp and Paper Manufacturers’ Traffic Assn. vs. A. C 
& Y. R. R. Co. et al. 


January 14—Fort Smith, Ark.—Examiner Horton: 
1. & S. 723—Cotton concentration at Weleeta, Okla. 


January 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

5622—In the matter of rates on coal, C. L., from points in 
Wyoming and Montana to points in South Dakota. 

6795—Martin Cantine Co. vs. C. H. & D. Ry. Co. et al. 
8070—Martin Cantine Co. vs. West Shore R. R. Co. et al. 
7045—Dewey Bros. Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
7170—Dewey Bros. Co. vs. B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co. et al. 
8159—Keystone Plaster Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 


January 17—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Horton: _ 

8348—Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & 
8S. Ry. Co. 

January 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 688—TIllinois grain rates. 
8347—Peoria Board of Trade vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
1. & S. 718—Southern classification ratings. 
1. & S. 726—Classification of chain. 
1. & S. 696—Rates on hoops from Chaffee, Mo. 


January 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marshall: 
* 1. & S. 618—Lumber from Michigan points. 
* 5584—Campbell’s Creek R. R. Co. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. 
et al. 
January 18—Arkansas City, Ark.—Examiner Horton: 
$259—Thane Lumber Co. et al. vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry (n 
et al. 
January 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
6826—Snow Lumber Co. vs. Raleign, Charlotte & Sou. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
7959—Charles Platt vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co. 
8192—Oyster Growers’ and Dealers’ Assn. of North American 
vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
8118—Inman-Paulson Lumber Co. et al. 
cific Co. 
3589—H. S. Gile & Co. et al. vs. Southern Pacific Co. et al. 
January 21—Charleston, Miss.—Examiner Horton: 
8212—Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. vs. Yazoo & M. V. R. R. Co. 


vs. Southern Pa- 


$384—Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. vs. Yazoo & M. V. R. R. Co. 


et al. 
January 24—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner La Roe: 
* 1, & S. 739—Cotton piece goods from New England points. 
January 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
In the matter of physical valuation of railroads. This argu- 
ment wil] be upon the questions discussed in the several 
briefs of record in this proceeding. 


February. 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 7818—Port Huron & Duluth S. S. Co vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
* 3373—In the matter of the Muncie & Western R. R. Co. 
February 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 5942—-Consolidated Coal Co. et al vs. B. & O. R. R. 
February 3—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Hagerty: 

8477—Board of R. R. Commissioners of the State of Iowa 
vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 





3464—Board of R. R. Commissioners of the State of Iowa vs. 
C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 

3465—Board of R. R. Commissioners of the State of Iowa vs. 
N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co. et al. 

February 4—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gaddess: 

* Fourth Section Application 10385, Pennsylvania R. R. Co., for 
authority to establish rates on sugar from Yonkers, N. Y., 
to points in New Jersey and Pennsylvania via the Ben 
Franklin Transportation Co., and Jersey City, N 

February 7—Elmira, N. Y.—Examiner Gaddess: 

* Application No. 10414, C. & O. Ry. Co., for itself and connec- 
tions, for authority to establish a rate of $3.25 per gross 
ton on pig iron from Virginia furnaces to Albany, Cohoes, 
Schenectady, Green Island, Troy and Voorheesville, N. Y., 
via Canandaigua, Newark and Lyons, N. Y., in connection 
with the N. Y. C. and the West Shore. 

* Application No. 10415 of the N. & W., for itself and connec- 
tions. Same as foregoing covering shipments moving via 
Hagerstown. 

February 10—Davenport, Iowa—Examiner Gaddess: 

* Application No. 6455, Eugene Morris, for authority to main- 
tain higher rates from points in C. F. A. territory to points 
in Iowa on the line of ‘the C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co., south of 
Columbus Junction to, but not including Keokuk, Ia., and 
to points west of Davenport, Ia., to, but not including Fol- 
lette, Ia., than are contemporaneously maintained from the 
same points cf origin to- Keokuk and to Clinton, Comanche 
and Follette, farther distant points on the same line. 

February 11—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gaddess: 


_* Application No. 10401, C. B. & Q., for itself and the Northern 


Pacific et al. For authority to establish a rate of 30c per 
100 pounds on sulphur, C. L., minimum 40,000 pounds, from 
Cody and Thermopolis, Wyo., to Seattle, Tacoma and 
Everett, Wash., and to Portland, Ore. 

February 12—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Gaddess: 

* Application No. 10020, Chicago Great Western, for itself and 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois and Wabash. For authority to 
establish rates on grain, grain products and seed from Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota Transfer, St. Paul, South St. Paul, 
Winona and Red Wing, Minn., on traffic originating beyond 
or manufactured from shipments originating beyond, to St. 
Louis, E. St. Louis and Granite City via the C. Gt. West and 
Cc. & E. I. and to East St. Louis, St. Louis, Springfield, IIl., 
Litchfield, Quincy and East Hannibal, Ill., Keokuk, Ia., and 
Jacksonville, Ill., and points taking same rates via Chicago 
Great Western, Chicago, Ill., and the Wabash. 

February 14—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Gaddess: 

* Applications of the C. & N. W. Ry. Co., as follows: 40, 42, 43, 
44, 45, 47, 49, 70, 71, 75, 78, 80, 81, 82, 84, 2179, 2180, 2184, 2185, 
2186, 2187, 2188, 2189, 2730, 2741, 2742, 2755, 2758, 2760, 2764, 
2766 and 2768. 

* Applications of the C. M. & St. P., Nos. 449, 450, 451, 453, 454, 
455, 2774, 2777, 2778, 2792, 2797, 2799, 2800, 2802, 2805, 2806, 
2807, 2808, 2810, 2812, 2813, 2814, 2815, 2816, 2817, 2818, 2819, 
2820, 2822, 2825, 2826, 2827, 2828, 2829, 2831, 2832, 2833, 2834, 
2835, 2837, 2838, 2840, 2841, 2842, 2843, 2844, 2845, 2846, 2847, 
2848, 2849, 2850, 2854, 2855, 2858, 2859, 2860, 2861 to 2870 in- 
clusive, 2873, 2875, 2876, 2878 to 2882 inclusive, 2885, 2886, 
2889, 2891, 2892, 2894, 2896, 2897, 2899 to 2905 inclusive, 2907, 
2908, 2910, 2912, 2914, 2916 to 2924 inclusive, 2927, 2928, 2929, 
2931, 2983, 2934, 2935, 2937 to 2940 inclusive, 2943 to 2950 in- 
clusive, 2953, 2955 to 2960-inclusive, 2963, 2964, 2965, 2966, 
2967, 2968, 2969, 2976, 2971, 2974, 2975, 2976, 2979, 2980, 3729 
and 3731. 

* Applications of the C. R. I. & P.. Nos. 51, 52, 54, 56, 149, 151, 
155, 160, 161, 163, 165, 169, 171, 172, 174 to 177 inclusive, 179, 182, 
183, 184, 186, 191, 192, 201, 202, 203, 228, 230, 232, 308, 413, 
415, 418, 420, 421, 428, 426, 429, 432, 485, 439, 441, 442, 446, 
471, 475, 478, 480, 483, 508, 510, 513, 514, 516, 520, 523, 526, 
529, 531, 533, 5385, 1644, 1646, 1648, 1649, 1650, 1652, 1654, 1657 
to 1660 inclusive, 1662, 1667, 1669, 1671, 1673, 1675, 1681, 1683, 
1684, 1686 to 1689 inclusive, 1692, 1693, 1696, 1699, 1700, 1703, 
1705, 1706, 1709, 1710, 1716, 1718, 1720, 1721, 1725, 1727, 1730, 
1732, 1734, 1736, 1738 to 1746 inclusive, 2001, 2005, 2006, 2007, 
2009, 2010, 2011, 2012, 1992, 1993, 1997, 3410 to 3416 inclusive, 
3419, , 3425, 3427, 3431, 3437, 3438, 3439, 3442, 3445, 3448, 
3450, 3459, 3460, 3463. 

* Applications of the C. B. & Q., Nos. 12, 14, 15, 17, 88, 92 to 95 
inclusive, 97, 102 to 105 inclusive, 120 to 125 inclusive, 281 
to 286 inclusive, 295, 296, 301, 302, 303, 401, 403 to 407 in- 
clusive, 2203, 2204, 2206. 2207, 3371, 3372, 3373, 3375 to 3378 
inclusive, 3380, 3381, 3382, 3385 to 3389 inclusive, 3391, 3392, 
3394, 3397, 3399, 3401, 3402, 3403, 3405 to 3408 inclusive, 3501, 
3502, 3505, 3507, 3508, 3510, 3511, 3566, 3567, 3570, 3608, 3609, 

3612, 3614, 3647, 3654, 3657, 3658, 3679, 3680, 3685, 3687, 

3700, 3702, 3704, 3706, 3708, 3714, 3717, 3718, 3721, 

3723, 3936. 3939, 3947, 3951, 3954, 3957, 4024, 4028, 

4037, 4038, 4039, 4045, 4 4080, 4081, 4082, 4084, 4086, 
4087, 4090, 4091, 4129. 4139, 4163, 4173, 4175, 4176, 4178, 4181 
to 4184 inclusive, 4187, 4189, 4190, 4192, 4196, 4949, 4952. 

* Applications of Chicago Great Western R. R., Nos. 492 to 496 
inclusive, 498 to 500 inclusive, 504, .506, 2240, 2242, 2243, 2244, 
2247, 2250, 2253 to 2256 inclusive, 2258, 2262, 2265 to 2281 
inclusive, 2290, 2292 to 2296 inclusive, 2298, 2301, 2302, 2303, 
2305, 2306, 2307, 2308, 4950. 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS — 


No. 8541. vs. C. & N. W. 
Ry. Co. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on shipments 
of posts from Remer, Minn., to Benld, Ill. Ask for cease and 
desist order and reparation: ? 





Duluth Log Co., Duluth, Minn., 
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No. 8541, Sub. No. 1. Duluth Log Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. 
Ry. Co. 

Same as foregoing with reference to white cedar fence posts 
from mile post near Remer, Minn., to Grano, N. D. Ask for 
cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 8541, Sub, No. 2. Duluth Log Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. 
Ry. Co. 

Same as foregoing on shipments of white cedar fence posts 
from Mile Post No. 318 to Amamoose, N. D. Ask for cease 
and desist order and reparation. 

No. 8541, Sub. No. 3. Duluth Log Co., Duluth, Minn., vs. D. 
St. P. & 8. S. M. Ry. Co. 

Against a rate of 19% cents on shipments of white cedar 
fence posts from Aitkin, Minn., to Leal, N. D., as unjust and 
unreasonable. Ask for a cease and desist order and for repa- 
ration to the basis of a subsequently published rate of 12 
cents. 

No. 8542. R. H. Green et al., Jackson, Miss., vs. A. & V. Ry. 

Against a proportional rate of 8 cents per 100 pounds on 
grain and grain products from Vicksburg to Jackson, Miss., 
on interstate traffic as unjust, unreasonable and unjustly dis- 
criminatory and in favor of competitors at Vicksburg. Ask 
for a cease and desist order and a rate of 2% cents per 100 
pounds, C. L., or such other rate as the Commission may 
deem just and reasonable. 

No. 8543. The Wisconsin Granite Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. C. & N. 
W. Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a combination rate of 17 cents per 100 pounds on 
granite paving blocks from Red Granite, Wis., to Cleveland, O., 
as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for a rate of 17 cents and 
reparation. 

No. 8544. General Construction Co., Milwaukee, Wis., vs. C. M. 
& St. P. Ry. et al. 

Against a rate of 23 cents per 100 pounds on sawed stone 
from Milwaukee to Munising, Mich., as unjust, unreasonable 
and unduly discriminatory. Asks for a rate of 12% cents 
and reparation. 

No. 8545. Producers’ Supply Co., Tulsa, Okla., vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. é 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on junk rope from Wil- 
son, Okla., consigned to Chicago, and diverted in transit to 
Peoria. Asks for the application of a through rate of 35 cents 
and reparation. 2 

No, 8547. International Paper Co., Franklin, N. H., vs. Me. 
Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 

Against the fifth class rate of 18 cents per 100 pounds on 
print paper from Franklin, N. H., to Augusta, Me., as unjust 
and unreasonable. Asks for the application of a rate of 12 
cents and reparation. : 

No. 8548. The Colorado Alfalfa Meal and Manufacturing Co., 
Vineland, Colo., vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. _ s 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 
alfalfa meal from Vineland, Colo., to Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Chicago. Asks for a rate of 18 cents to Kansas City, 26 cents 
to St. Louis and 28 cents to Chicago, and reparation. 

No. 8549. The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn., vs. Hart- 
ford & New York Transportation Co. et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable charges on soaps by reason 
of Southern Classification No. 41 undertaking to fix rates 
based on valuations. Asks for cease and desist order, reas- 
onable rates on soap N. O. S., between Glastonbury and East 
Hartford, Conn., and points in Southern Classification terri- 
tory. 

No. 8550. Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. St. Louis, San 
Francisco & Texas et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on naphtha, C. L., from Fort 
Worth, North Fort Worth to the Gypsy Oil Co. at Kiefer, 
Okla. Asks for a rate not to exceed 32 cents and reparation. 

No. 8551. Hudson Motor Car. Co., Detroit, vs. Grand Trunk 
of Canada et al. , 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on electric batteries from 
Philadelphia to Detroit by reason of changes in classification. 
Asks for the fourth class rate and reparation. 


No. 8552. The Pomeroy Salt Assn. Co., Minersville, O., and 
Pomeroy, O., et al. vs. Hocking Valley et al. 

Unjustly discriminatory switching charges at Pomeroy in 
connection with the Ohio River Electric Ry. Asks for a cease 
and desist order. 

No. 8553. The Warren-Godwin Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., vs. 
Illinois Central. ; 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on lumber shipment from 
Natalbany, La., to Jackson, reconsigned for Clay, Ky., by 
reason of alleged failure to observe reconsignment order. 
Asks for reparation. 

No. 8554. The Globe Stove and Range Co., Kokomo, Ind., vs. 
P. C. Cc. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. : 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on shipments of heating 
stoves, crated, from Kokomo, Ind., to Ottumwa, Ia., owing 
to alleged errors in classification. Asks for cease and desist 
order and reparation. : 

No, 8555. The Holland-St. Louis Sugar Co., Holland, Mich., and 
Decatur, Ind., vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 

Against the application of the same rates on raw cane 
sugar from Mobile and New Orleans to Decatur as are con- 
currently in effect on granulated sugar, as unjust and un- 
reasonable. Ask for a cease and desist order and the appli- 
eation of a minima for future transportation of imported raw 
cane sugars of a standard known as 96 degrees centrifugals and 
lower grades, which will be 40 per cent of the published and 
applied rates on refined granulated sugar or such other rates 
as the Commission may deem just and reasonable. 

No. 8556. The C. Reiss Coal Co., Sheboygan, Wis., and else- 
where, vs. C. Gt. West. et al. 

Against proportional rates on bituminous coal from Chi- 
cago and other points in Illinois to Red Wing and other des- 
tinations, as unjustly discriminatory in favor of brokers and 
dealers located at Chicago and other points in Illinois, and 
against the yards and docks of complainant located at Wau- 
kegan, Ill. Ask for a cease and desist order and rates to 
Waukegan no higher than rates concurrently in effect from 
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Chicago application upon coal from points in Kentucky and 
West Virginia. 

No. 8557. Newport Lumber Co., Newport, Pa., and Greensboro, 
N. C., vs. Atlantic & Western R. R. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 26.5 cents on 12 carloads of cross ties 
from points in North Carolina to Wayne Junction, Pa., as 
unjust and unreasonable. Asks for the rate of 22 cents ap- 
plicable from other North Carolina points, and reparation. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


December 29, in I. and S. No. 762, the Commission suspended 
from December 30 until April 28 schedules in the following 


tariffs: 
Leland Sup 26 to I. C. C. 1077. 
Morris Sup. 26 to I. C. C. 534. 

They increase rates on brick from Hope, Ark., ta points in 
Louisiana, the amounts of which range from % to 2 cents per 
100 pounds. The present and proposed rates to a few destina- 
tions involved are as follows: 


Present, Proposed. 
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December 30, in 1. and S. No. 708, the Commission further 
suspended from January 8 to July 8, schedules in the following 
tariff: Southern Ry. Co. Sups. 20 and 21 to I. C. C. A5200. The 
suspended schedules increase class rates between Danville, Va., 
and a number of points in North and South Carolina. They 
were suspended originally from Sept. 10, 1915, until Jan. 8, 1916. 

December 31, in 1. and S. No. 769, the Commission suspended 
ens tariffs from January 10, their effective date, to 

pril 30: 

Frank Anderson, agent, Sup. No. 9 to I. C. C. No. 18. 

W. P. Emerson, agent, Sup. No. 8 to I. C. C. No. 16; Sup. No. 9 
to I. C. C. No. 16; Sup. No. 10 to I. C. C No. 16; Sup. No. 
15 to I. C. C. No. 18; Sup. No. 11 to I. C C. No. 19; Sup. 
mo. 23 to I. C. C. No.18; Sup. No. 18 to L. Cc. Cc. Ne. WB: 
Sup. No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 20. ‘ 

F. A. Leland, agent, Sup. No. 50 to I. C. C. No. 1001, eZXective 
January 10, 1916. 

M. P. Washburn, agent, Sup. No. 5 to I. C. C. No. 146. 

If allowed to become operative the suspended tariffs would 
have increased rates on clean rice from Texas and Louisiana 
points as much as 5 cents per 100 pounds. 

January 3, in Il. and S. No. 707, the Commission further sus- 
pended from January 5 to July 5 schedules in the following 
tariffs: F. A. Leland, agent, Sup. 5 to I. C. C. No. 1085; Eugene 
Morris, agent, Sup. 5 to I. C. C. No. 546. The suspended sched- 
ules increase rates on brass beds, spring beds, metallic couch 
frames, woven wire mattresses and cots and cribs, C. L., from 
points in the defined territories to Muskogee and other points 
in eastern Oklahoma. They were suspended originally from 
Sept. 7, 1915, to January 5. 

January 3, in I. and S. No. 773, the Commission suspended 
from January 4 until May 3 Item 2890D, Sups. 41 and 42 to 
Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1035. It cancels joint rates on lumber 
from points on the Louisiana & Western, the Lake Charles & 
Northern and Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R. & S. SBS. Co. 
to points on the Santa Fe lines. As an illustration of the effect 
of the proposed cancellation the present joint rate from Lake 
Charles, La., to San Angelo, Tex., is 23 cents per 100 pounds. 
The proposed combination rate is 39% cents per 100 pounds. 

January 5, by an order in I. and S. No. 774, the Commission 
suspended from January 20 to May 19 the following tariffs: 
The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. Sup. 12 to Coal and Coke 

Series I. C. C. 483; Sup. 7 to Coal and Coke Series I. C. C. 
1102; Sup. 1 to Coal and Coke Series I. C. C. 1118; Coal and 
Coke Series I. C. C. 1131. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. Sup. 8 to I. C. C. 6220. 

The Kanawha & Michigan Ry. Co. I. C. C. 253. 

Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. I. C. C. A13530; Sup. 1 to 
I. C. C. A13530; Sup. 5 to I. C. C. A13391. 

The New York Central R. R. Co. (Line Buffalo, N. Y., Clear- 
field, Pa., and West) Sup. 11 to I. C. C. A2894 (L. S. & M. 
S. Series) I. C. C. L. S. C33. 

Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. I. C. C. 2603B. 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co., Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington 
R. R. Co., West Jersey & Seashore R. R. Co. I. C. CG. 
AA719, AA720. 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. Co. I. C. C. 1761, 1762, 1763. 
The _ Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. Co. Sup. 
79 to I. C. C, P200; Sup. 22 to I. C. C. P220: I. C. GC. P709. 
The Wabash Pittsburgh Terminal Ry., West Side Belt R. R., 

H. F. Baker, receiver, I. C. C. 271. 

The Western Maryland Ry. Co. I. C. C. 5520, 5521. 

The tariffs make a general advance of 15 cents a ton-on coal 
from mines in Pennsylvania that take West Virginia rates, 
West Virginia and Kentucky to points in Central Freight Assn. 
territory. Some of the present and the proposed rates are as 
follows: Detroit, $1.40, raised to $1.55; Ft. Wayne, $1.60 to 
Si Paes Rapids, from $1.90 to $2.05 and Toledo $1.25 
Oo 40. 

January 3, in I. and S. No. 772, the Commission suspended 
from January 1 to April 30 the following tariffs: 

W. P. Emerson, agent, Sup. 15 to I. C. C. 17, IL C. C. 22. 

F. > Leland, agent, Sup. 50 to I. C. C. 1001, effective January 

M. P. Washburn, agent, Sup.\5 to —. C. C. 146. 

They propose increases in rates on blackstrap molasses from 
Texas and Louisiana points of origin*to destinations covered 
by the tariffs, 
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HELP FOR TRAFFIC MAN 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long 
experience and wide knowledge. In it he will answer ques- 
tions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not de- 
sire to take the place of the traffic man, but to help him 
in his work. We reserve the right to refuse to answer any 
questions that we judge it unwise to answer or that in- 
volve situations that are too complex for the kind of in- 
vestigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as 
promptly as possible. No answers will be given by mail. 

Address “Help for Traffic Man,’ The Traffic Service 
Bureau, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, III. 








Plate Glass Classification. 

Q.—What is the proper classification in Official Classi- 
fication territory, shipment moving after Jan. 1, 1916, on 
a piece of plate glass 83 inches by 98 inches, boxed? 
On page 163 of Official Classification No. 43, it states 
that if the glass exceeds 120 inches in united outside 
measurement but does not exceed 7% feet high and 15 
feet long, it should be rated at first class, less than car- 
loads, but at the heading it refers you to note one, which 
states that the united outside measurement means the 
length and breadth of package added together. Does 
this 7% feet high and 15 feet long refer to the package 
or the glass, and could this piece of glass 83 inches hy 
98 inches be shipped at first class rate? 

A.—The provision “but not exceeding 7% feet high or 
15 feet long” under Glass, plate, N. O. S., boxed, refers 
to the dimensions of the package and not of the glass. 
A package containing a piece of plate glass 83 inches by 
98 inches properly packed (i. e., boxed and protected by 
packing material within the container to prevent break- 
age) would probably exceed 7% feet in height and there- 
fore ratable at 3 times first class in Official Classification. 


Mixed Shipment. 


Q.—We shipped from A to B a mixed car as follows: 
2,375 pounds of cement, 3,000 pounds of lime, 35,000 pounds 
of plaster. Rates on these commodities are as follows: 
In carlots, cement, 6.8c, minimum 50,000 pounds; lime, 
5.8c. 36,000 pounds; plaster or stucco, 5%4c, 40,000 pounds. 
Kindly advise us the cheapest and best rate covering 
this car, Our contention is that inasmuch as the lime 
rate is higher than the plaster rate, that same can he 
applied on the actual weight, inasmuch as the lime min- 
mum is 36,000 pounds, and less-than-carlot rate on the 
cement. 

A.—If carriers’ tariffs specifically provide that they 
are governed by: Official Classification, shipment is ratable 
as follows: 2,375 pounds at L. C. L. rate on cement; 
38,000 pounds at 5.8 per 100 pounds. 


Tariff Incapable of Enforcement. 


Q.—We notice that our recent letter to you relative 
to tariff provision incapable of enforcement has been 
answered on page 1333, your Dec. 25, 1915, issue. Your 
answer does not seem to cover the situation. In the 
first place, the article in question is uniform and is not 
manufactured in any other shape or condition ‘than as 
handled by us. The classification committee knows full 
well that the article cannot possibly be knocked down 
flat, and they have known this for a long while, but 
they do not take any action on the question. We were 
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of the opinion that a provision’ in the classification in- 
capable of enforcement is null and void and inapplicable, 
but we could not, from our files, locate a decision covering 
such a situation. Can you state if there is any record 
of a decision of this kind having ever been made? 

A.—We note that the reply in our December 25 number 
does not appear to you to cover the situation, inasmuch 
as the article you refer to is uniform and is not manu- 
factured in any other shape or condition than as it is 
handled by you. 

In the Interstate Commerce Commission’s decision in 
case 5729, Klauer Mfg. Co. vs. A., T. & S. F., 28 I. C. C.,, 
508 (The Traffic World, Dec .13, 1913, page 1089), the 
Interstate Commerce Commission says: “As has been 
said by the Commission in several cases, classification 
from its very nature and use cannot be so minute as to do 
mathematically exact justice to every variety of commerce 
that may move.” In the Commission’s decision in case 
No. 5637, the United Refrigerator & Ice Machine Co. vs. 
Cc. & N. W., 28 I. C. C., 489 (The Traffic World, Nov. 29, 
1913, page 984), the question of the definition of the terms 
“k. d.,” “completely k. d.” or “k. d. in pieces” was gone 
into somewhat at length. This same question was in- 
volved in case 5555, the Metropolis Bending Co. vs. B. & 
O. Ry., Unreported Opinion A-368, which was briefly 
digested in the Dec. 27, 1913, issue of The Traffic World. 
In case No. 5540, Edward Wolverton vs. Union Pacific, 
31 I. C. C., 23 (The Traffic World, June 25, 1914), the 
analogous question of boxing or crating was gone into 
and a reading of that decision may give you some definite 
light on your situation. 

From our study of these decisions, we are of the opin- 
ion that even if the classification provisions are im- 
possible of enforcement, that fact would not entitle you 
to the rating provided in the classification as would be 
the case if its provisions could be made applicable. 

You will, of course, understand that if you are regu- 
larly shipping these articles and the classification, as at 
present constructed, gives them no applicable rate, the 
issue could be forced by taking the matter up formally 
with the Commission. 


Routing Instructions. 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In the issue of The Traffic World Dec. 25, 1915, under 
heading “Routing Instructions,” in “Help for Traffic Man 
Department,” beg to call attention to the fact that the 
question propounded seems to be parallel to the rate 
conditions under which traffic moves from the Trunk 
Line-C. F. A. territory to the Western Trunk Line ter- 
ritory, and vice versa. 

A shipment originating at (A) Detroit, Mich., destined 
(C) Omaha, Neb., moves through (B) Chicago, IIl., and 
(D) upper Mississippi River crossings. 

There are in effect proportional rates Detroit to the 
upper crossings and proportional rates thence to Omaha. 
There are also local rates to Chicago and locals thence 
to Omaha. 

On account of the application of the Official Classifica- 
tion East and the Western Classification West, it fre- 
quently occurs that a combination of locals on Chicago 
will be lower than the proportionals on the upper -cross- 
ings. 

I. C. C. Tariff Circular 18-A, rule 5, especially para- 
graph 2, section B, also section C, seems to cover the 
question. Under that ruling a through rate, or an estab- 
lished basis for making a combined through rate takes 
precedence over and eliminates any combination of locals 
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made on other junctions via the route over which the 
shipment moves. 

The publication of proportional rates to and from the 
upper crossings applicable to business originating at or 
destined beyond establishes a basis for making the 
through rate which becomes, therefore, the only legal 
rates between (A) and (C) except in instances where 
the proportional .tariffs make specific provision for the 
alternative application of combinations on other junctions 
on the route, when lower. 

This logic has been assented to by many of the carriers 
as well as industrial traffic men in line with which many 
of the roads east of the Mississippi River, and E. B. Boyd, 
for the Western Trunk Lines, have already, or are about 
to incorporate, in their tariffs a provision for the alter- 
native application of lower rates made on combination 
via Chicago, etc., when lower, in order to enable the 
shipper to be availed of such lower rates. 

There are those, however, who take the position that 
a proportional “commodity” rate up to the dividing line 
cannot be combined with a proportional “class” rate 
beyond to make up a through rate. That when but one 
“leg” of the proportional is provided for it automatically 
throws open to use other lower combinations via the 
same route. 

In view of the language used in Tariff Circular 18-A, 
rule 5, we cannot concur in this view, inasmuch as we 
hold that a proportional is nothing more or less than a 
“division” of a through rate, and, because the road one 
side of the dividing line establishes a commodity rate 
and thereby removes the application of the class rate, is 
no valid reason why the road on the other side of the 
dividing line should not apply the only available pro- 
portional, even though it happens to be a class rate. 

We believe the I. C. C. has heretofore refused to recog- 
nize and declare discriminatory proportional rates used 
for basing purposes, but that both “legs” comprising 
the through rate must be considered together. This, it 
seems, establishes the fact that proportional rates must 
govern and take precedence over combinations of local 
rates, even though the locals make lower. 


It is our understanding, however, that where tariffs do 
not make provision for the alternative application of 
lower combinations on other junctions on the route to 
destination, that shippers have recourse to applications 
to the I. C. C. for reparation to basis of such lower com- 
bination of locals in view of the fact that the Commission 
has held that a through rate exceeding the sum of locals 
via the same route is discriminatory. 


B. J. DRUMMOND. 
Omaha, Neb., Dec. 29, 1915. 





COAL ADVANCE SUSPENDED ,. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Tariffs naming a 15-cent advance on coal from West 
Virginia to C. E. A. destinations were suspended January 
5 from January 20 to May 19 in [. and S. No. 779. The 
action taken was expected because of the vigor of pro- 
tests made by West Virginia officials and operators. 

No other action seemed possible to those who have 
been making objection to the proposition, in view of 
the fact that the Commission, in its two reports in 
the Five Per Cent case, said that neither the finan- 
cial condition of the railroads, nor the rates them- 
selves, warranted the five per cent increase. The addi- 
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tion of 15 cents a ton to rates running from $1.40 to $1.90 
a ton was proposed, not with a view to obtaining more 
revenue, but to enable the mine operators in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio to obtain a larger share of the coal busi- 
ness in C. F. A. and, incidentally, to give the carriers 
that serve the Ohio and Pennsylvania fields a larger 
tonnage. 

The Commission, however, has thus far failed to act 
on the request of the carriers serving Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania that it act as an arbitration board to fix the 
arbitrary West Virginia coal shall pay over Ohio and 
Pennsylvania coal in the lake cargo trade. When the 
carriers filed tariffs making a 15-cent increase to C. F. A. 
destinations, it presented a definite issue on which the 
Commission must act, regardless of whether it ever dis- 
poses of the request for an arbitral award. 

Asserting that the advances proposed for coal from 
West Virginia’ mines to Central Freight Association desti- 
nations were the result of the dominating influence of the 
Pennsylvania and were not based on transportation merits, 
the West Virginia Public Service Commission, the Kan- 
awha (Coal Operators’ Association and the West Vir- 
ginia Coal Association declared that the present rates 
from the mines to Central Freight Association destina- 
tions were unreasonable per se and should be reduced. 
That is the form of the protest prepared for the bodies 
mentioned by Francis B. James and E. E. Williamson 
and filed with the Commission. The protest says: 

“The tariffs and supplements herein protested pro- 
posing an increase in the freight rates on bituminous 
coal from West Virginia were not based on the trans- 
portation merits, but were the result of an agreement 
on the part of the Pennsylvania System, Norfolk & 
Western System, Baltimore & Ohio System, Chesapeake 
& Ohio System, Kanawha & Michigan Lines and the 
Western Maryland and other roads. There were several 
agreements entered into for the purpose, but the final 
and culminating agreement was made in New York City 
about Nov. 17 or 18, 1915. It is true the Commission 
will sustain a rate if reasonable, even though brought 
about by an agreement in violation of law, yet when at 
advanced rate is the result of an agreement the exist- 
ence of the agreement furnishes a presumption of fact 
that the proposed advanced rates were arrived at arbi- 
trarily rather than as a result of just principles of 
transportation and not arrived at as-a result of the 
individual judgment of the carriers on the merits.” 

The “dominating influence of the Pennsylvania Lines 
in the Norfolk & Western,” it is declared, “has been 
one of the contributing causes toward the present attempt 
to bring about the proposed advances.” The stockhold- 
ings of the different Pennsylvania companies in the 
N. & W. are set forth; also the directors the roads have 
in common. 


To show that the financial condition of the carriers 
does not require a 15-cent per ton advance in rates, the 
protest calls attention to the fact that for the four 
months ending with Oct. 31, 1915, the net income, com- 
pared with the four months of the preceding year, shows 
the following increases: Baltimore & Ohio, 36.5 per 
cent; Chesapeake & Ohio, 38.1; Kanawha & Michigan, 
21.3; Norfolk & Western, 56.5, and Western Marlyand, 
66.9. 

The protest recalls that the Commission, in the re- 
hearing in the Five Per Cent case, considered the finan- 
cial condition of the carriers of bituminous coal and 
announced “the prevailing rates are remunerative and 
the financial condition of the principal bituminous coal 
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carriers is in marked contrast with that of many of the 
other carriers in Official Classification territory.” 

An explosion of some kind with regard to this coal 
rate situation would not be surprising. About 25 com- 
plaints questioning the reasonableness of the rates pro- 
posed to be advanced are before the Commission. They 
were brought by Michigan manufacturers and are now 
under consideration. Another phase of the matter is the 
fact that the carriers that filed the tariffs which the 
West Virginians desired suspended have made fourth 
section application with regard to the rates they desire 
to advance. They are asking permission to increase the 
rates to Michigan points that are under attack as unrea- 
sonable, without at the same time reducing the rate of 
$1.90 to Chicago. : 

It is unusual for carriers having rates under attack as 
unreasonably high to propose advancing them, and un- 
heard of to propose fourth section violations where none 
has been in existence since the present form of the law 
has been in effect. 

Another phase of the situation is the fact that the 
Ohio railroad commission has reduced the Ohio rate from 
the Hocking field to Toledo from $1 to 85 cents. That 
lowered rate, however, applies over only one road. The 
others did not reduce their rates, hence the operators 
on that road, the Hocking Valley, theoretically have an 
advantage over their competitors in West Virginia, in 
the Pittsburgh field and in other parts of Ohio. 





RAILWAY REVENUES 


THE -TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


In the language of Wall street, a “runaway market” 
condition was shown by the first summary of the results 
of operations of the principal railroads in November, made 
public by the Commission on January 4. The net oper- 
ating revenue for the roads in the eastern district, meas- 
ured by mile of road, is more than double that of No- 
vember, 1914, when it was only $351. Last November the 
net per mile was $713. 

The net per mile for the country as a whole also went 
sky-rocketing. It rose from $294 to $542. In the south- 
ern district it rose from $225 to $433, and in the western 
district from $269 to $443. 

These figures are for 78 roads having a mileage of 
89,206. That is only about one-third of the mileage. 

The operating revenue for the country as a whole in- 
creased from $100,491,055 to $131,354,458. The operating 
expenses rose from $74,338,600 to $83,009,901, causing the 
net to rise from $26,152,455 to $48,344,557, or from $294 
per mile to $542. 

In the eastern district the operating revenue rose from 
$54,189,088 to $71,009,961. The operating expenses rose 
from $42,654,706 to $47,594,861, causing the net to rise 
from $11,534,382 to $23,415,100, or from $351 to $713 per ~ 
mnile. 

In the southern district the operating revenue went up 
from $8,464,443 to $11,284,622; the operating expense in- 
creased from $6,229,925 to $6,973,332. The net rose from 
2,234,518 to $4,311,390, or from $225 to $433 per. mile. 

In the western district the operating revenue rose from 
$37,837,524 to $49,059,875. The expenses rose from $25,- 
453,969 to $28,441,808... The net jumped from $12,383,555 
to $20,618,067, or from $269 to $443 per mile of line. 

For the five months ending with November the net per 
mile for the country as a whole went up from $1,986 to 
$2,603; for the eastern district it rose from $2,719 to 
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$3,724; for the southern district, from $1,346 to $2,018, and 

for the western district from $1,600 to $1,936. 

While figures that are exactly comparable for 1913, 
1914 and 1915 are not available at this time, and will not 
be until the annual report is made, there are some figures 
which will indicate that the condition of the roads at 
this time is as good as, if not better than, it was in 
the early fall of 1913. The last figures that may be com- 
pared without being absolutely misleading are those for 
October of the three years mentioned. 

For October, 1915, the operating revenues for the whole 
country amounted to $302,888,696, the operating expenses 
to $186,552,268, leaving a net revenue from operations 
of $116,336,428. 

For October, 1914, the operating revenue amounted to 
only $266,793,864. The expenses amounted to $179,431,409. 
The net was only $87,362,455. 

For October, 1913, the operating revenue amounted to 
$296,300,891. The operating expense, however, was $209,- 
994,191, leaving a net of only $95,306,700. 

However, the larger operating revenue of October, 1915, 
must be spread over a mileage 3,298 greater than that 
in operation in October, 1913. While the operating reve- 
nue for October, 1915, as compared with October, 1913, 
was $6,500,000 greater, the difference in operating ex- 
penses was $14,500,000 in favor of October, 1915. In other 
words, there was a slowing up of business in October, 1913, 
without a corresponding reduction in expenses. Trains 
had not been taken off and telegraph offices were being 
kept open, the hope and expectation being that business 
would “pick up,’ so that it would not be necessary to 
disarrange the organization that had been handling the 
greatest volume of business the railroads had ever known. 

In October, 1915, the conditions were reversed. An 
immense volume of business was done with a short-handed 
organizaticn, that was operating with equipment on which 
less than the customary expenditures for repairs and 
renewals had been made. 

The summary of the results of operations of 140 large 
roads, in November, made public on January 5, shows 
that the figures jn the first summary included the reports 
of roads which had made an extraordinary showing. The 
second summary contains less evidence of a “runaway 
market” condition. But it is still*‘an exceptionally pleas- 
ing one, in the eyes of those who believe railroad earn- 
ings constitute a true index to show what the country 
is doing in the way of business. 

For the country as a whole the operating revenue rose 
from $179,415,000 to $226,742,000. Expenses rose from 
$130,238,000 to $143,220,000, causing the net to rise from 
$49,176,000 to $83,521,000, or from $276 to $467 per mile of 
line. 


In the eastern district the operating revenue climbed 
from $71,027,000 to $92,079,000. The expenses rose from 
$54,551,000 to $60,422,000. The net rose from $16,475,000 
to $31,657,000, or from $341 to $751 per mile. 

In the southern district the operating revenue rose 
from $32,947,000 to $41,135,000, while the expenses also 
increased from $24,581,000 to $26,957,000, or from $201 
to $341 per mile. 


In the western district the advance in operating revenue 
was from $75,440,000 to $93,527,000. Expenses rose from 
$51,106,000 to $55,840,000, or from $257 to $396. 

For the five months of the fiscal year ending with 
November the net for the country as a whole advanced 
from $1,707 to $2,179; in the eastern district, from $2,829 
to $3,812; in the southern, from $1,095 to $1,496, and in 
the western district from $1,474 to $1,757. 
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PRACTICAL USE OF I. C. C. DECISIONS 


(Extract from paper read at the December meeting of the 
Traffic Club of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, by Frank 
Van Slyck, traffic manager, Globe Soap Company.) 


But what has the common law, even if it did super- 
sede and supplant the law of ordeal and the wager of 
battle, to do with the “Practical Use of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Decisions” by members of the Traffic 
Club of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce? Just 
this, or, as Poe might have put it—“only this and nothing 
more.” The decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are the common law of the Act to regulate com- 
merce. 

“You may break, you may shatter, the vase, as you 
will, but the scent of the rose clings round it still,” 
and you may read, you may study, you may argue, points 
of law in the act as you will, but the views of the Com- 
mission (and the courts), as expressed in their decisions, 
will prevail first and your views second. 

Your traffic manager, Mr. Freer, in his address before 
this club on Oct. 18, 1915, under the subject of “Duties 
of the Shipper Under the Interstate Commerce Act,” 
said, among other things, that there were only two things 
in the act that concerned a shipper, viz., “first, to know 
the law, and, second, to obey it.” 

The United States Supreme Court said in 1914: “In 
cases thus far decided it has been settled that the orders 
of the Commission are final unless (1) beyond the power 
which it could constitutionally exercise; or (2) beyond 
its statutory power; or (3) based upon a mistake of law. 
It (the court) will not consider the expediency or wisdom. 
of the order, or whether, on like testimony, it would 
have made a similar ruling. The findings of the Com- 
mission are made by law ‘prima facie true, and this court 
has ascribed to them the strength due to the judgments 
of a tribunal appointed by law and informed by experi- 
ence * * * its conclusion, of course, is subject to re- 
view, but when supported by evidence is accepted as 
final; but the courts will not examine the facts further 
than to determine whether there was _ substantial 
evidence to sustain the order.” And this, they, and other 
courts, have repeated subsequently many times. Here 
you have even the constitutionality of the common law 
of the act, as laid down by the Commission, vouched for 
on all questions of fact or reasonableness of rates. It 
naturally follows that if you would know the law you 
must know the principles involved in the points covered 
by the decisions, for, as I have endeavored to explain 
in my previous remarks and the thought that I tried io 
drive home was, that common law is not the record of 
verdicts in suits of varied kinds, but that the touchstone 
in all cases is the basal principle that is laid down in the 
decision. 

Shippers interested in the notorious trap and spotting 
car tariffs may, or may not, remember that the principles 
laid down by the Commission in the Industrial Railway 
case were reflected and applied in the first Five Per Cent 
decision and then were applied by the carriers as au- 
thority for the assessing trap and spotting car charges. 
In the meantime principles laid down by the Supreme 
Court in the Union Lime case were applied in the Tap 
Line case, which in turn required the Commission to 
change its views in the Industrial Railways case. Then 
the Supreme Court confirmed the principles laid down by 
the Commission many years previously, in the Los Angeles 
case, at which time its views were quite contrary to those 
expressed by it in the Industrial Railways case, and so 
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“the whole pan of beans was upset” and the principle 
was establised that the service of shunting a car onto 
the private track of a shipper or handling trap cars from 
his warehouse was a service contemplated and included 
in the charge for the line haul. As such it is the law 
of our land to-day, yet there is nothing in the text of 
the act about either trap cars or spotting charges. 

The United States Supreme Court has frequently 
“read into the law,” as it is called, to enable the law 
to more clearly carry out the intent of Congress, as more 
fully expressed’ in congressional debates than in the 
enacted statute. The following story, illustrating how the 
legal profession recognize the authority of this court to 
interpret the law, may be interesting: 

A certain lawyer, in pleading a case before the Su- 
preme Court, said: “Now, the law is thus and so.” The 
chief justice said, interrupting, “Why, that’s not the law,” 
and the lawyer replied, “It was the law, your honor, until 
your honor spoke.” I don’t know whether the lawyer 
was right in the first instance or not, but there is no 
question about his diplomacy; and that brings us to an- 
other old principle or tradition, that it does not get a 
lawyer anything to sass back to the court. 

Francis B. James, in his article on “Liability of 
Common Carriers,” published in The Traffic World of 
Sept. 20, 1913, quoted principles from the early Germanic 
common law of the Norman Conquest period that were 
enacted into the Cummins amendment to the Act to reg- 
ulate commerce and necessitated the revision of your bills 
of lading only a few months ago. 


So, if you are able to make any practical use of the 
decisions of the Commission, you must know the prin- 
ciples on which they are based, and if you would know 
the principles you must read the decisions—not only in 
cases involving the commodities your firm deals in, but 
others as well, for it was the limeman’s case that helped 
out the lumberman in the Tap Line case, and wholesale 
grocers and jobbers of Los Angeles who helped out the 
steel plants in the Spotting case, and the manufacturers 
of soap, bottles, bookcases, tobacco and iron safes in 
the Trap Car case, etc. 

Ordinarily one knows what one remembers only, 
whether it be acquired by reading, hearing, study or 
experiences. Since the Commission was established it 
has rendered quite a few thousand decisions, likewise 
the courts have issued many decisions on many points 
involved in the former. 

A standard digest of the decisions of the Commission 
covering a period from 1908 to July, 1912, states it con- 
tains over ten thousand principles; a similar digest for 
the period July 1, 1912, to Dec. 1, 1913 (seventeen months), 
contains over five thousand principles decided. The an- 
nual reports of the Commission do not always give the 
total number of cases decided, but 1914 says there were 
1,081 formal complaints filed, 683 formal complaints de- 
cided, 188 I. and S. cases decided, 147 I. and S. cases dis- 
posed of, 950 fourth section applications filed, 265 per- 
manent fourth section orders issued and 821 granting 
temporary relief, 7,600 informal complaints filed (number 
decided or disposed of not stated). No human being 
could begin to remember them all. . ° 

Digests of decisions are published and may be pur- 
chased, but they are not complete enough to enable you 
to put your finger, at will, upon the principle that will 
cover your case in every instance, simple as your case 
may be. 

Somewhere, in the back of your head, you will have 
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to have a memory, if only a vague and hazy one, of a 
case previously tried that had the same general prin- 
ciples involved. Now, if in reading that decision you 
had made a brief memorandum of the principles in- 
volved, with name of the case or volume and page number 
of the report and filed it away in-a simple A B C card 
index, under the heading, not of the case, but of the 
principles, you will find it very easy to locate again, and 
the mere fact that you wrote the memorandum will help 
to retain the principle in your memory. 


And now a word about the practical use of the Com- 
mission’s decisions, for I suppose I ought, before closing, 
to say something about the subject of my paper. In 
reading a decision try to find the principle on which it 
was decided; if the principle is one affecting your busi- 
ness, investigate and see if you are working along the 
same lines, if not mend your ways; if it is an important 
matter get in touch with the contestants by writing for 
and reading their briefs. 

But, above all, if the principle applies to your busi- 
ness, tell your employers about it and tell it while it is 
news; don’t wait until they read or hear it elsewhere 
and ask you about it. A bland statement that you read 
it a couple of weeks ago won’t get you anything; they 
might wonder why you didn’t have sense enough to say 
something about it. 

Get the habit of furnishing your people with news 
of importance in traffic matters; the Commission’s de- 
cisions will be found to be quite valuable as one of your 
bases of supply, and, in turn, you may even attain the 
reputation of being a near authority on traffic matters. 


Employers do not raise a man’s salary every time 
he does something of importance; some of them seem 
to even have a deep-seated idea that that is what they 
employed him for; but they do think sometimes, if they 
are given good cause to know it, that they have a well- 
posted, live man on the job. 


And the new principles that you find, but can’t apply 
to your own business; try to remember them anyway; 
they may come in handy some day, and, lest you forget 
them, write them down. 


PROUTY ON VALUATION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


An address on the regulation of public utilities was 
made to the delegates of the second Pan-American Sci- 
entific Congress, December 29, by Charles A. Prouty, di- 
rector of the division of valuation. As on former occa- 
sions, Mr. Prouty pointed out the necessity of having a 
just valuation of the property devoted to the public use 
to the end that the public may have reasonable rates, and 
second, to the end that capital will enlist for the per- 
formance of such service because the capital invested at 
the time the valuation was made was given just treatment. 
The success of government regulation, he said, cannot 
be affirmed until the greatest of questions, “Has capital 
been justly treated?” can be answered in the affirmative. 

“The property invested in our public utilities,” said Mr. 
Prouty, “is private. Ordinarily the owner of private 
property may do with it as he lists, but to-day the Com- 
mission controls the property of the utility. It can largely 
overrule the judgment of the owner as to the methods 
which should be employed and it can absolutely limit 
the return which can be earned. When the investment 
was made regul 
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now; would the owners of this property have invested 
had they foreseen what is actually happening? 

“In the future large sums, perhaps as large or larger 
than the present investment, must be had for the further 
development of these utilities. Can that money be ob- 
tained? Will private investors have sufficient confidence 
in the future of their investment to make it? Will the 
Commission give the owner of the utility sufficient lat- 
itude in its operation and will it allow a sufficient return 
so that the needed private funds can be had? This is 
the doubtful point, and the doubt can only be resolved 
by actual eXperience. 

“This much is certain, the rate of return must be very 
much in excess of the rate at which the government 
itself could borrow .money for providing the same utili- 
ties, and the question may finally be, ‘Can the people 
afford to regulate their utilities, or is it better that the 
government should furnish the service at first hand?’” 

Mr. Prouty said the need of the government regulation 
of the utility was due to the fact that the corporation 
furnishing the service usually has a monopoly. The 
patron who requires the service must pay the price asked. 
There is no element of bargain and sale; he is at the 
mercy of the utility. He said that since the individual 
is powerless to protect himself, the government must 
protect him. Otherwise society could not properly de- 
velop. 

“Experience shows,” continued Mr. Prouty, “that the 
only way in which the public can be protected and exact 
justice done to the utility is by prescribing in advance 
the conditions of the service and the charge at which it 
shall be rendered. It finally has been determined, after 
much discussion and litigation, that this method of regu- 
lation may be employed. The legislature may prescribe 
the rule and the rate by direct. enactment or it may create 
a commission and invest it with that authority. In fact, 
most states and the federal government have created 
commissions through which regulation is administered.” 


BILL FOR NEW COAL ROAD 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

A resolution which, if enacted, would start the United 
States government in the business of building railroads, 
to be operated by it or sold to connecting carriers, has 
been introduced by Representative Taylor of Colorado 


(H. R. 5806). It has been referred to the committee on 
railways and canals. It provides for the opening and 
development of the San Juan coal field in-Colorado, New 
Mexico and Utah, having an area of about 12,000 square 
miles of coal and about 8,000 square miles of farm lands. 
That San Juan country is bounded on the south and 
west by the Colorado River and its deep canyon and by 
mountains on the nort] rnd east. 

In the preamble, whch consists of ten “whereases,” 
Mr. Taylor says the San Juan country is tapped only 
by the narrow gauge of the Denver & Rio Grande, which 
passes through other coal fields, and is therefore not 
particularly interested in having the San Juan field, 
owned by the government, opened and developed. He 
calls attention to the fact that the Atchison, touches 
yallup, N. M., which is about 179 miles from Durango, 
the central city of the San Juan country. The Atchison 
comes within 120 miles of the San Juan country, at 
Farmington, N. M. 

“Yet there is no connection between the two said 
railway systems,” says the preamble, “and the lonz- 
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continued relations between said two systems are such, 
and their own respective interests in preserving existing 
conditions are such, that no connecting southern outlet 
from said coal fields is likely to be built by either one 
of said railway systems.” 

Therefore, the bill creates the San Juan Railway com- 
mission, to be composed of three members, each receiv- 
ing $7,500 a year and expenses, and directs it to construct 
a railroad to connect with the Atchison, at a distance 
not exceeding 170 miles, and appropriates $4,500,000 for 
that purpose, although the preamble says the country 
through which the line would have to be built is moun- 
tainous. 

The excuse for the connecting link is that it would 
shorten the rail haul on coal to Pacific coast harbors 
and to the Panama Canal, thus assuring an adequate 
supply of coal for the navy. The fact that the Navy 
Department decided long ago to build only oil burners 
is ignored by the bill. ; 

The proposed commission would have power to oper- 
ate, lease or sell the connecting link and to make con- 
tracts for favorable treatment for it at the hands of 
connecting carriers. If it is leased or sold it is to be 
under the “jurisdiction of the interstate commerce laws.” 
It it remains a government owned and operated road, then 
the bill requires the construction and operating commis- 
sion to make just and reasonable rates, apparently with- 
out regard to what the Interstate Commerce Commission 
might think about the reasonableness and justness of the 
rates so made. 

The proposed commission would also be authorized to 
sell or lease the coal and oil lands in the San Juan country. 
In fact, the bill is broad enough to give that commission 
general control over the territory, which is about half 
the size of Ohio. 


UNIFORM BILL OF LADING 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


It is possible that the so-called Cummins amendment will 
be of immense benefit to the cause of a uniform bill of lad- 
ing—on what will be really uniform and not merely uni- 
form as to some territory. The so-called uniform bill of 
lading is in use in Official and Western Classification terri- 
tories, but not on all railroads in them. As a matter of 
fact, there are almost as many bills of lading as there are 
railroads. 

The Commission is going to take advantage of the situa- 
tion created by the Cummins amendment to make one 
more striving for a uniform bill. That is the meaning of 
the notice, dated December 30, that the Commission will 
hold further hearings under Docket No. 4844, In the Mat- 
ter of Bills of Lading. The hearings are to be held by 
Examiner Satterfield, beginning at New York on January 
24; at Chicago, beginning February 2; at San Francisco, 
beginning February 14; at New Orleans, beginning Febru- 
ary 21, and Atlanta, beginning February 28. Mr. Satter- 
field will protably be fully occupied between January 24 and 
the end of February in the taking of testimony and travel- 
ing from one point to the other. 

Inasmuch as the Cummins amendment forbids any limita- 
tion of liability, it is suggested that much of the present 
bill of lading is waste paper; that that being so, it is a 
good time for the railroads and the shippers to agree upon 
a plan whereby the superfluous matter be stricken out, so 
that there may be a uniform receipt, with all references 
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to the “contract of carriage” eliminated because, strictly 
speaking, there is no longer such a thing as a contract. 
The law prescribes the terms upon which goods are to be 
carried, and the terms upon which claims for loss or dam- 
age shall be settled. 

There is an idea that the number of bills of lading can 
be reduced to the general merchandise bill, a live stock 
bill and an export bill, with possibly a separate bill for 
export cotton. Shippers of perishable commodities have 
been demanding a bill defining the liabilities of the car- 
riers, but the necessity for such a bill, it is suggested, has 
disappeared by reason of the Cummins bill. If that idea 
is not well founded, the Commission desires facts brought 
out to show that it is not. The announcement put out by 
the Commission on December 30 is as follows: 

“Various questions having arisen since the prior hear- 
ings in this proceeding in consequence of the act of Con- 
gress known as the Cummins’ amendment to the Act to 
regulate commerce, respecting various bill of lading pro- 
visions thereby affected, it has become necessary to hold 
further hearings therein. 

“The testimony heretofore taken was mostly confined 
to the question of the reasonableness and propriety under 


then existing law of the provisions embodied in the so-. 


called “Uniform” merchandise bill of lading issued by 
carriers operating in Official and Western Classification 
territories and “Standard” form in use by carriers in 
Southern Classification territory. In addition to the testi- 
mony to be received respecting the effect of the Cum- 
mins’ amendment upon the provisions of the general mer- 
chandise forms of bills of lading referred to, it is also the 
purpose of the Commission in connection with these further 
hearings to receive testimony on behalf of the interested 
shippers and carriers in respect to the lawfulness and 
propriety of the provisions contained in the various spe- 
cial forms of bills of lading issued by carriers engaged 
in interstate commerce to cover particular classes of 
traffic, such as live stock, general merchandise export, cot- 
ton export, etc., as well as upon the demand coming from 
certain shipping interests for a separate form of bill of 
lading containing reasonable and appropriate provisions 
covering the transportation of perishable products. Dur- 
ing the course of the hearings already held some testimony 
was offered respecting the provisions of some of the special 
forms referred to, but as the investigation was then being 
conducted primarily in connection with the provisions of 
the domestic merchandise bills of lading mentioned, the 
matter of the special forms was not fully gone into, as it 
is now proposed to do. 

“These hearings will be held at the places and upon 
the dates hereinafter indicated, and the various forms of 
bills of lading taken up and considered in the order out- 
lined. 

“The case of F. H. Price & Co. et al. vs. the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. et al., Docket No. 8369, has 
been consolidated with the general inquiry under Docket 
No. 4844, and will be heard at New York City at the time 
consideration is given to export bills of lading, the pro- 
visions of which are involved in this complaint. 

“Before Examiner Satterfield: 

“At New York City—Commencing Monday, Jan. 24, 1916, 
10:00 a. m., at United States Custom House: First day— 
Questions raised by Cummins’ amendment affecting lia- 
bility of carriers. To be followed, in the order named, 
by testimony respecting the complaint of F. H. Price & 
Co., Docket 8369, involving provisions of general mer- 
chandise export bills of lading, cotton export bills of lad- 
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and reasonable provisions to be embodied in a proposed 
form of bill of lading covering perishable shipments. 

“At Chicago, I1l—Commencing Wednesday, Feb. 2, 1916, 
10:00 a. m., at Hotel La Salle: First day—Questions 
raised by Cummins’ amendment affecting liability of car- 
riers. To be followed, in the order named, by testimony 
respecting the provisions of general merchandise export 
bills of lading, cotton export, live stock, and as to the 
necessity for and reasonable provisions to be embodied in 
a bill of lading covering perishable shipments. 

“At San Francisco, Cal—Commencing Monday, Feb. 14, 
1916, 10:00 a. m., at rooms of the railroad commission: 
Following the same order as indicated for hearings at 
Chicago. 

“At New Orleans, La.—Commencing Monday, Feb. 21, 
1916, 10:00 a. m., at St. Charles Hotel: In the same order 
as at Chicago. 

“At Atlanta, Ga.—Commencing Monday, Feb. 28, 1916, 
10:00 a. m., at United States Court Rooms: In the same 
order as at Chicago. 

“It is expected that for the purpose of securing a con- 
densed, non-cumulative and yet sufficiently comprehensive 
record upon which the Commission may properly deal with 
the questions involved, that the interested shippers and 
carriers will upon conference among themselves prior to 
the hearings arrange for such representation and presen- 
tation of their interests as will conserve the time of a!l 
concerned and make for orderly and expeditious pro- 
cedure. 

“Carriers are requested to furnish at the opening hear- 
ing, in triplicate, copies representative of all of the vari- 
ous forms of bills of lading issued by them which are not 
printed in their respective classifications, so that the 
Commission may have before it for consideration copies 
of all of the substantially different forms of bills of lading 
which are at present issued by carriers subject to the act. 

“Following these hearings any of the parties appearing 
therein, or, if not in attendance, who are properly inter- 
ested in or affected by the matters involved, may file 
briefs on the subject with the Commission at Washington, 
D. C., on or before April 10, 1916. 

“The Commission will hear oral argument by the parties 
at interest on the general questions involved in the pro- 
ceeding at its offices in Washington, commencing Thurs- 
day, April 20, 1916, after which the matter will be con- 
sidered submitted.” 


DANGEROUS ARTICLE RULE HEARING 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


With a view to having a modification made in rule 
1824 (k) relating to the transportation of inflammable 
articles and acids, the Commission will hold a hearing 
in Docket No. 3666 at Washington on January 12. This 
is the outcome of the agitation created by the explosion 
of gasoline at Ardmore, Okla., on September 27, resulting 
in the-death of 39 persons and the serious injury of a 
large number. 





According to the understanding of the Commissioners, 
there have been a number of conferences between ship- 
pers of petroleum products and the carriers on the sub- 
ject of modifications of the before-mentioned rule, one 
being held in Chicago on November 13 and another in 
New York on December 14 and 15. At the last-mentioned 
conference the Commisison understandts it was agreed 
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to recommend modifications of the rule so as to read as 
follows: 

“1824 (k). Liquefied petroleum gas is a condensate from 
natural gas or from the. ‘casinghead gas’ of petroleum 
oil wells. Its vapor tension at 100 degrees F. (90 degrees 
F. November 1 to March 1) exceeds 10 pounds per square 
inch. In measuring the vapor tension the container of 
the sample may be vented momentarily at a temperature 
of 70 degrees F. This product must be shipped in metal 
drums or barrels which comply with specification No. 5 
and have a nominal capacity not exceeding 55 gallons; 
or in special insulated tank cars approved for this service 
by the Master Car Builders’ Association, provided the 
vapor tension as above defined does not exceed 15 
pounds per square inch. When the vapor tension as 
above defined exceeds 25 pounds per square inch, cylin- 
ders as prescribed for compressed gases (see paragraphs 
1861 to 1863, inclusive) must be used. 


“When the condensate, blended or unblended with other 
products, has a vapor tension as above defined, not ex- 
ceeding 10 pounds per square inch, and is shipped as ‘gaso- 
line’ in an ordinary tank car, 60-pound test class, defined 
in Master Car Builders’ Association Specifications for 
Tank Cars, the safety valves of such a car must be set 
to operate at 25 pounds per square inch with a tolerance 
of one pound above or below, and the mechanical ar-. 
rangements for closing the dome cover of this car must 
either be such as to make it practically impossible to 
remove the dome cover while the interior of the car is 
subjected to pressure, or suitable vents that will be 
opened automatically by starting the operation of re- 
moving the dome cover, must*be provided. The shipper 
must attach securely and conspicuously to the dome and 
to the dome cover white placards conforming to samples 
furnished by the chief inspector of the Bureau of Ex- 
plosives, cautioning all railway and refinery employes 
not to remove the dome cover while interior pressure 
exists. This regulation must be made effective not later 
than March 1, 1916, at all points where this condensate 
from natural gas or casinghead gas is produced and 
shipped in a blended or unblended state, and it must be 
made effective not later than Jan. 1, 1917, for all tank 
car shipments of inflammable liquids with flash points 
lower than 20 degrees F. 


“When the ‘blowing’ of safety valves of a car contain- 
ing inflammable liquids is noted, any available means for 
cooling the car shell and contents, such as spraying with 
water, should be utilized; and, if practicable, the car 
should be moved to an isolated point to minimize the 
fire risk. Covering the safety valves with wet cloth, 
blankets or gunnysacks, will decrease the danger of 
igniting vapors escaping from a ‘blowing” valve. The 
burning of these vapors at the safety valve is not liable 
to cause an explosion. The valves are designed to permit, 
in emergencies, the burning in this way of the entire 
contents of the car.” 


FREE EXPORT TIME REDUCED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





There is an impression among those who have fol- 
lowed the matter that the Commission, in allowing a 
reduction in the free time on export stuff consigned to 
the north Atlantic ports on local bills of lading, from 
thirty to fifteen days, dealt with a temporary situation, 
which, when the subject comes on for final determination, 
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may be given different treatment. The object of the 
carriers was to do everything possible to get rid of the 
congestion at the north Atlantic ports. 

Even when the time has been reduced to fifteen days 
the free-time period will be more than double the period 
at Gulf ports, six days being the rule at them. The 
statement or declaration that appeared to influence the 
Commission most is that manufacturers and merchants 
who have great quantities of war orders load their prod- 
ucts: without having the least idea as to when there will 
be bottoms available for their movement from the ports. 

There is a reason for their doing that. As soon as they 
get a bill of lading it can be and heretofore has been 
used for getting money from the banks in which the allied 
powers have deposited their cash, to pay for such pur- 
chases. It was represented to the Commission that ship- 
pers have not cared a hoot about what became of the 
commodities after they were loaded in cars. It is not 
even certain that the sellers have had to pay the storage 
charges that have accrued. In some instances, it is be- 
lieved, the purchasers have had to pay. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGER 





(Extracts from talk of C. B. Heinemann, assistant traffic 
manager of Morris & Co., before the Traffic Efficiency Club of 
the American Commerce Association, Dec. 15, 1915, on the 
Duties, Responsibilities and Opportunities of the Industrial 
Traffic Manager.) 


The divisions of the subject selected for our talk this 
evening are so closely allied that it will be impossible 
in my discussion to make a separation. The duties of 
the industrial traffic manager are so numerous and to 
each duty a certain responsibiilty is attached; and with 
each duty properly performed there is an opportunity 
for greater advancement and progress of the traffic man- 
ager in charge of the work. 


Primarily, it is the duty of the traffic manager of an 
industrial concern to outline the policy or policies under 
which his department must work. He cannot be expected 
to handle all of the detail which must necessarily he 
encountered in the handling of a large traffic organiza- 
tion, such as is necessary in the packing business, for 
example. His immediate assistants consist of the assist- 
ant traffic manager and the chief clerk of the department, 
they being the ones in direct touch with the individual 
workers, and it is through them that the traffic manager 
receives his reports and outlines his policies, it being 
in turn their duty to see that such policies are properly 
carried out. 

Speaking now of the traffic department of a packing 
concern, we find there must be at least twelve separate 
and distinct divisions, all of which must: be in charge 
of competent men, and they in turn must be supplied with 
capable assistants to carry out the work as directed. 
These twelve divisions will be taken up in turn and an 
outline briefly made of the routine work handled in each 
department. 

Car Department. 


This department is in charge of a superintendent, and 
he must be equipped with assistants, consisting of car 
distributors, various record and statistical clerks, outside 
inspectors and repair men, and clerks familiar with 
M. C. B. rules and regulations. As an example of some 
of the technical points arising in the car department, he 
must know, when ordering new cars, what length of 
car will be the most economical for the handling of any 
particular commodity; the best route over which his 
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empty cars should move for loading; the junction points 
in a given route; the difference in mileage paid by dif- 
ferent routes, and must keep a check of the car repairs 
applied to each of his cars and be able to determine 
whether or not such repairs are actually made or whether 
the bills are the result of fictitious carding. 

Yard Department. 


This department is under the general yardmaster, who 
must have assistants, together with yard and seal clerks 
and track scalers. The man in charge of this depart- 
ment must be familiar with or must obtain information 
regarding his switching, delivery cost, the various re- 
ports and forms necessary to have his track scales op- 
erated under the inspection bureau, and as to the “tol- 
erance” allowed in the reweighing of cars under certain 
tariffs. 

Shipping Department. 

In the shipping department, under the chief shipping 
clerk, will be the various assistants, billing carload, less- 
carload, peddler cars, express shipments, and those han- 
dling export exclusively. These men must be given 
assistants for the purpose of securing, assembling and 
checking scale tickets and tallies, and these clerks must 
be supplied with information pertaining to the marking 
of packages, the rules governing part lot shipments, split 
delivery cars, when shipments may be consolidated, ana 
about any changes that may be made in the conditions 
governing a bill of lading. 


Routing Department. 


In the routing department we must have men for the 
purpose of routing carload and less-than-carload freight 
shipments, express routing clerks and passenger routing 
clerks. It is unnecessary to explain that a shipment 
must be properly routed before the lowest rate can be 
applied, but it may seem unusual that a passenger routing 
clerk would be necessary, but where a concern has hun- 
dreds of men employed, traveling in all directions, it 1s 
to their interest to know how these men can be routed 
over their territories at the lowest fare cost. There are 
times when tourist fares are available. At other times 
circle-tour tickets are on sale. During certain seasons or 
on special occasions special round-trip tickets are available, 
and the passenger routing clerk must familiarize himself 
with these features and be prepared to route his pas- 
sengers so as to obtain at all times the lowest possible 
passenger fares. . 
Rating Department. 


Our rate department we consider one of the most im- 
portant of all the various divisions of our traffic de- 
partment. This department must be in charge of the 
chief rate clerk, and reporting to him will be the chief 
of the tariff bureau, export, outbound, inbound, branch 
house express and demurrage rate clerks. We must have 
men employed in checking new tariffs received, others 
must be employed, in time of litigation, in the preparation 
of statistical data, and as examples of the various tech- 
nical questions arising in this department, these rate 
clerks must’ be familiar with the laws in various states: 
where rate increase cannot be made without the sanction 
of the governing commission. They must know whether 
or not railroad supplies can be handled on a division 
of the through rates. They must know the rule as laid 
down by the Commission as to tariffs containing through: 
rates in which one or more lines may have failed to 
concur. They must know the lawful method of obtaining 
a lower combination in lieu of the through rate. They 
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must know the extent to which an agent can supersede 
or cancel an individual line’s issue. They must deter- 
mine the lawful rate where an error has been made in 
compiling or printing a tariff. The switching and de- 
murrage clerk must know what rules will govern when 
changes are made while shipments are in transit. The 
export clerk must be familiar with the rate of exchange 
to be applied on a shipment where part of the freight 
is paid in foreign currency. Demurrage rules must be 
carefully checked and average agreements executed when 
necessary to obtain the benefits to be derived thereunder. 

These examples are only a few of the hundreds of 
instances in which the rate department can effect an 
enormous saving to the industry. 


Export and Import Department. 


In this department you must have your contracting and 
booking clerks and other clerks handling clearance rec- 
ords and ocean bills of lading. At the seaboard you must 
have employes for the purpose of obtaining the best 
service and proper handling of the goods after arrival. 
This department must be familiar with the law govern- 
ing ocean contracts. They must know the extent to which 
an ocean carrier can exempt itself under contracts of 
shipment. They must take steps to insure the accuracy 
of measurement figures on bills rendered by the steam- 
ship company, and in this one feature alone an employe 
properly versed in the rules governing the measurement 
of shipments can save his employer hundreds of dollars 
per year—and if the shippers but knew the methods em- 
ployed by the ocean carriers in arriving at their cubic 
measurements I have no doubt that many of them would 
employ men especially to look after this feature. 


Passenger Department. 


In this department there must be employes handling 
and purchasing tickets, mileage books and Pullman res- 
ervations. They must pass upon the expense vouchers 
turned in by various traveling employes and be sure 
that the amounts charged correspond to the lawful fares. 
They must know when mileage books can be used more 
economically than tickets. They must know the redemp- 
tion value of tickets, for it quite frequently happens that 
where a salesman has been supplied with a through 
ticket to a given destination circumstances may require 
that he stop short of this destination and be assigned 
to other duties. Many firms would make no effort to 
recoyer for the unused portion of his ticket, and yet this 
one feature alone will pay the salary of one or more men. 


Icing Department. 


This department must be in charge of a competent 
refrigeration expert, and reporting to him must be others 
in charge of keeping records, sending out notices, vouch- 
ering icing bills, and traveling inspectors, whose duty 
it is to inspect the various icing facilities afforded by 
these carriers. This department must be familiar with 
the lawful charge for ice supplied in transit. They must 
know how far an agent can bind a concurring carrier. 
For example, I recall the other day, where a road in the 
Southwest billed on us for $10 per ton for ice supplied 
at one of their stations and explained that they had 


paid the ice company this amount and that we in turn ~ 


would have to reimburse them; and this notwithstanding 
that there was on file with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a tariff prescribing a rate of $2.50 per ton. 

It occasionally -rhappens that one of our cars will be re- 
iced. by a carrier regardless of our instructions to the 
contrary, and unless the man in charge of’this depart- 
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ment is familiar with the law or rule governing a case 
of this kind he will be unable to say whether or not the 
shipper is responsible for this additional cost. 


General Record Department. 


It is the duty of our record department to keep charge 
of the filing and recording of correspondence, to see that 
our bills of lading, both export and domestic, are filed 
in proper order and retained in permanent files, that 
our paid expense bills are filed in such shape that they 
will at all times be readily available, as we quite fre- 
quently have occasion to produce the original paid ex- 
pense bill before we can convince the carriers that we 
actually hold their receipt for the money paid. On the 
various commodities accorded transit privileges our 
transit recording clerk must keep a system of records 
as required by the inspection bureau in charge of the 
work. 

Correspondence and Mailing Department. 

The correspondence department must consist of stenog- 
raphers, typists and clerks employed in sorting and dis- 
tributing incoming mail, as well as messengers for han- 
dling office and plant mail and telegrams. 

Tracing Department. 


It is the duty of our tracing department to see that 
our shipments are handled through to destination without 
unreasonable delay. All of these tracers must be regis- 
tered and properly recorded for future reference. Under 
the tracing clerk will be the clerk in charge of recon- 
signing shipments. Our tracing clerk must report to our 
chief claim clerk and must at all times keep his records 
so that where any instructions are given on any par- 
ticular shipment the claim department will have knowl- 
edge of this fact, so that if the instructions are not 
properly carried out or ignored entirely by the carrier, he 
will be able to place this record before the carriers 
to convince them of their negligence. : 

The tracing clerk must know whether or not a carrier 
can pay for telephone or telegrams sent at the request 
of the shipper and how long a car may be held at points 
en route before demurrage will accrue. 

The tracing department is one of our very important 
departments, but unfortunately many industries have not 
come to realize the necessity of giving this department 
the necessary assistance. 


Claim Department. 


Our claim department must be in charge of our chief 
claim clerk, and reporting to him will. be the claim 
preparation clerk, correspondence clerk or clerks, and 
the recording and registration clerk. 

Aside from the technical points raised in our rate de- 
partment, in the handling of our claims, we encounter 
an entirely new line of technical questions; many of 
which are not subject to the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and such must, of course, be 
settled or adjusted in accordance with the law governing 
same. As an example, I recall that some time ago we 
gave to a certain express company a lot of shipments, 
some twelve in number, which were going to a given 
destination. While the shipments were en route a flood 
was encountered and the express company, without our 
knowledge or consent, turned them over to a competing 
company, with instructions to detour and make the proper 
delivery at destination. The competing company via 
this route also encountered a flood and when attempting 
to return the shipment to point of diversion another flood 
was encountered, thus placing the shipment “between — 
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two fires.” Our claim was declined on the ground that 
the loss was due to an act of Providence and, unless our 
claim clerk had been familiar with the extent to which 
a carrier can exercise the privilege of diversion, I am 
afraid we would never have been able to make an ad- 
justment on these particular claims. Again, I recall a 
recent incident where we purchased several thousand 
gallons of a particular commodity at a time when the 
market price was very low. These shipments were for- 
warded to us one carload at a time, and several months 
after the purchase had been made one car was totally 
destroyed en route. The carrier offered to adjust claim 
on basis of the price we had paid for the commodity, 
claiming that under section 3 of the uniform bill of 
lading that was the extent of their liability. Their 
declination was based upon a ruling from their legal de- 
partment, and I understand that some of the ablest law- 
yers in the country have taken a similar position, and 
yet our claim department was able to secure an adjust- 
ment in this case by showing that this particular feature 
had been passed upon by the Commission and their 
decision announced in Conference Ruling 387. 

A claim clerk must know how to stay the running of 
the time limits in bills of lading and live stock contracts; 
what constitutes a legal notice that claim is to be filed 
later; must know to what extent a carrier can be relieved 
of liability under conditions contained in a bill of lading 
(and this was, of course, more especially true prior to 
the effective date of the Cummins amendment). He 
must know how far the released valuation émployed 
prior to the Cummins amendment would relieve the car- 
rier. For example, we will say, that the carrier pro- 
scribed a limit of $50 on a live steer. A steer might 
be injured en route by reason of the negligence of the 
carrier and sold for $25 at destination. Ordinarily the 
carrier would insist that the extent of its liability would 
be the difference between the $50 and the salvage of 
$25, or $25, and yet, if the claim clerk is familiar with 
the laws, he will quickly show to the carrier that the 
measure of liability in such a case is not $25, but any 
amount in excess of that amount, so long as the liability 
of the carrier did not exceed the $50 limitation. I often 
wonder how many claims have been paid to shippers 
not familiar with the rules governing this, and on which 
adjustment has been made subject to the maximum 
limitation. 

These points I have shown are of almost daily occur- 
rence and only serve to illustrate the necessity of a 
modern traffic man being supplied with accurate and 
reliable information, and information based upon unim- 
peachable authority; and I often think what a great ad- 
vantage it would have been to us who have acquired our 
knowledge’ by groping in the dark and gaining this in- 
formation piecemeal, to have had available to us text- 
books and instructions from those who had served their 
time in their given line of endeavor, so that the informa- 
tion would reach us in condensed and convenient form; 
and it seems to me that you gentlemen, who are now 
so fortuniately situated as to have this data accessible 
to you, must certainly realize the advantage which you 
have over those who have gone before. You must bear 
in mind that all of the information-in the world will be 


useless to you unless you see to it that it is properly 


applied. I feel sure this association will submit for your 
use, and in a readily accessible form, a most. valuable 
amount of information in various forms, and I sincerely 
trust that you gentlemen will see to it that the informa- 
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tion is used to the best possible advantage by applying 
yourselves to your work, also bearing in mind that your 
success in this, as in other endeavors, will be just what 
you will personally make it. 


POSTPONES ANTHRACITE ORDER 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Commission has again postponed the effective date 
of its order in the anthracite coal case, Docket No. 4914, 
this time from January 1 to April 1. The effective date 
was originally October 1. 

No reason has been assigned by the Commission or any 
member thereof for its action. The opinion was handed 
down July 30 last. 

A suggestion was made during the summer that the de- 
cision would not come down until late in the fall of 
1915 because few of the hard-coal carrying roads were not 
in financial condition to stand any reductions in rates. 
The decision was handed down before fall, but by reason 
of the postponement of the effective date, that fact is of 
no significance. 


EMBARGO RESOLUTION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Senate is expected to adopt a resolution to inves- 
tigate conditions at the north Atlantic ports with a view 
to finding why embargoes had to be declared and how 
the lack of shipping has affected the foreign and domestic 
commerce of the United States. The resolution was 
offered by Senator Walsh of Montana. The essential 
part of it is as follows: 

“That a special committee of five members of the 
Senate be appointed by the president of the Senate, with 
authority to investigate and report upon the existing 
freight blockade and embargoes on the trunk line rail- 
roads entering the port of New York City, and other 
ports where like conditions may be disclosed; the rea- 
sons for such blockade and embargoes; the effect of the 
same upon the foreign and domestic commerce of the 
United States; the extent to which the same is occasioned 
by a lack of ocean transportation facilities at and from 
such ports; the reasons for such insufficient shipping or 
ocean transportation facilities; the ocean freight rates 
now being charged as compared with the rates existing 
at the time of the outbreak of the European war in 1914; 
the extent to which discriminations are being practiced 
by shipowners and carriers, as between American prod- 
ucts and commodities, and the reasons therefor; and, 
generally, to investigate the shipping conditions as re- 
lated to any and all of the ports of the United States 








and as between said ports and foreign countries. Said’ 


special committee is hereby given full power and authority 
to summon witnesses, to compel the production of books 
and “papers, to employ counsel, and to take any and all 
steps that may be necessary to carry out and effectuate 
the purposes and objects of this resolution.” 


COMMISSION ORDER. 

Order of the Commission in I. and S. case 618, Lumber 
from Michigan Points, set aside and case reopened, with 
the exception of rates from Bay City, Saginaw, Cadillac, 
Mich., and rate points to Toledo, O., and rate points, which 
rates are excluded as having already been determined. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


David P. Chindblom, assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, who leaves that position 
January 17 to become manager of the new traffic bureau 
of the Rochester, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce, was 
born Oct. 9, 1885, in Chicago. He was employed with 
John M. Smyth & Co. from July, 1899, to January, 
1902. With the C., B. & Q. R. R. from January, 1902, 





D. P. CHINDBLOM. 


to September, 1907, he occupied various positions as 
yard clerk, bill clerk, rate clerk and chief clerk to the 
division superintendent on the Chicago division. He 
held the position of assistant chief clerk to the super- 
intendent of transportation for the entire system when 
he left the service. From September, 1907, to February, 
1909, he was unemployed on account of recuperating 
from serious illness, which was the cause of his resig- 
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nation from his position with the Burlington. From 
February, 1909, to January, 1910, he was employed in 
the engineering department of the C. & N. W., engaged 
in track elevation work at Chicago. From January, 
1910, to January, 1911, he was employed in the traffic 
department of the Burlington Railroad as rate clerk. 
January, 1911, to January, 1913, assistant to the traffic 
director of the Chicago Association of Commerce. From 
January, 1913, he has served in his present position, 


Cc. H. STINSON. 


where he has been known as the “man behind the 
gun,” and has given extreme satisfaction. 

C. H. Stinson, recently appointed freight traffic man- 
ager, Wabash Railway Co., was born on a farm, a few 
miles out of Homewood, Pa., Nov. 19, 1871. When the 
family moved to Chicago in 1885 he entered the employ 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway at Union 
street station, as messenger boy. He was promoted to 
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clerical work and in 1888 left to take a clerical position 
in the office of the general manager of the Hoosac Tun- 
nel Line in Chicago. Subsequently he held the positions 
of chief clerk, cashier, contracting freight agent, travel- 
ing freight agent and later agent of the line at Chicago. 
At the time the Wabash Railroad abolished separate rep- 
resentation for its fast freight lines, Jan. 1, 1906, Mr. 
Stinson was transferred to St. Louis as chief clerk to 
the general traffic manager, which position he held one 
year, and was then made assistant general freight agent. 





ARTHUR HAMILTON. 


Aug. 20, 1908, he was promoted to general freight agent, 
which position he held until his recent promotion. 
Arthur Hamilton, general freight agent of the Central 
Railroad Co. of New Jersey, elected president of the 
Traffic Club of Newark at its November meeting, is a 
product of the West and has been engaged in the railroad 
business since Sept. 1, 1882, when he entered the employ 


of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., serv- 
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ing as agent and telegraph operator, train dispatcher, 
special agent and traveling auditor. In May, 1896, he 
was appointed freight agent at East St. Louis, Ill., and 
later on was made manager of Union Elevator in addi- 
tion to his duties as freight agent. In March, 1903, he 
was appointed assistant superintendent of terminals at 
St. Louis, Mo. In that capacity, during the period of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, May 1 to Dec. 1, 1904, 
he handled the heavy passenger train service of the 
Burlington’s east and west side lines. Dec. 1, 1904, he 
was made superintendent, and Dec. 1, 1905, he left the 
service of the Burlington to accept appointment as super- 
intendent of the Missouri & Illinois Bridge & Belt Rail- 
way (“the Alton Bridge”) at Alton, Ill. On May 1, 1906, 
he went East to the Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey 
as general agent at Newark, N. J., and on June 1, 1909, 
was promoted to general freight agent at New York. 

Thomas B. McGill has been’ appointed commercial 
agent of the Union Pacific system at Chicago. 

E. O. Wagner is appointed division freight agent of 
the Grand Rapids & Indiana, with office at Grand Rapids. 

J. B. Dunlap is appointed commercial agent of the 
Gulf, Florida & Alabama Ry. Co., with headquarters at 
Pensacola, Fla. - 

L. C. Rains is appointed commercial agent of the 
Monon, with office at Minneapolis, Minn., vice H. L. 
Moore, who died. 


H. T. Drane is appointed commercial agent of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. at Selma, Ala., vice 
R. C. Gucker, resigned. 

E. R. Whelen, general agent of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis at Cincinnati, O., has been 
transferred to Chicago, III. 

G. H. Cole is appointed assistant traffic manager of 
the American Smelting & Refining Co. and American 
Smelters Securities Co., New York City. 

W. H. Stallings is appointed traveling freight agent 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., with head- 
quarters at Macon, Ga., vice H. T. Drane, promoted. 

The Georgia Southern & Florida Railway Co. an- 
nounces that J. M. Cutler, Jr., is appointed soliciting 
freight agent, with headquarters at Macon, Ga. 


H. B. Hatch, contracting freight agent of the Illinois 
Central R. R. at San Francisco, Cal., has been appointed 
freight and passenger agent, with office at Fresno, Cal. 

Roy Thompson is appointed traveling freight agent of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co., reporting to 
J. R. Shannon, general agent traffic department, Chicago. 

The Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena R. R. Co. an- 
nounces that Chas. T. Sherman is appointed general 
freight and passenger agent, with office at Boyne City, 
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Peoples Gas Building 


For Lease 


KEITH CAR COMPANY 
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Mich. The office of assistant general freight and pas- 
senger agent is abolished. 

Woodward Hudson, counsel of the Boston & Albany 
at Boston, Mass., has been appointed vice-president and 
general counsel of the Boston & Maine, with office at 
Boston, Mass. 

G. P. Ruickbie has been appointed district freight 
agent of the Canadian Pacific, eastern division, at 
Ottawa, Ont., vice J. J. Kelly, acting district freight 
agent, transferred. 

R. F. Kelley is appointed general traffic manager of 
the Wheéling & Lake Erie R. R. Co., with headquarters 
at Cleveland, O. The office of general freight and pas- 
senger agent is abolished. 

William L. Donaldson is appointed assistant general 
freight agent of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., with 
office at Buffalo, N. Y., vice Samuel A. Story, resigned 
to engage in other business. 

E. S. Lacey, secretary to H. C. Barlow, traffic director 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce, will succeed 
David P. Chindblom as assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League. 

The Salt Lake & Utah Railroad Co. announces that 
A. J. West is appointed traveling freight and passenger 
agent, with headquarters at Salt Lake City. I. M. War- 
ner is appointed traveling freight and passenger agent, 
with headquarters at Provo. 

J. J. O’Donnell, formerly with the Sherman-Williams 
Paint Co., Cleveland, O., has been appointed traffic 
manager of the United States Radiator Corporation, De- 
troit, Mich., to succeed Charles P. Hackett, recently 
made branch manager of sales, Philadelphia, for the 
same concern. 

Russell S. Underwood, who was temporarily relieved 
as assistant to the general traffic manager Erie Railroad 
Co., and assigned to special duties in Europe, has re- 
sumed his position as manager of the Mt. Jewett Route, 
with office at New York, vice F. D. Austin, who has 
been appointed special agent traffic department. 


E. D. Hotchkiss, general freight agent, is appointed 
freight traffic manager of the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way Co., headquarters Richmond, Va. Thornton Lewis, 
general western freight agent, is “appointed assistant 
freight traffic manager, headquarters Cincinnati, O. A. P. 
Gilbert, assistant general freight agent, is appointed 
general freight agent, headquarters Richmond, Va. 


Effective Jan. 1, 1916, L. E. Oliphant was appointed 


assistant general freight agent of the L., E. & W. R. R., 
and the office of chief of tariff bureau abolished. F. A. 
Curry is appointed assistant general freight agent at 
Indianapolis, with same duties and territory as hereto- 
fore. The office of division freight agent is abolished. 

John H. Kane, who for the last two months has been 
assistant secretary, has been appointed acting trans- 
portation rate expert of the Illinois Public Utilities Com- 
mission. He will have charge of the railroad rates and 
tariff department. Mr. Kane has held positions in the 
traffic departments of several western railroads, and was 
also traffic manager of the Spokane Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. 

Cassoday, Butler, Lamb & Foster, Chicago attorneys, 
announce that Harry Eugene Kelly, formerly of the 
Denver bar and at one time United States attorney for 
Colorado, has resigned as attorney for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to become a member of their 
firm. Mr. Kelly will devote his time largely to cases 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT, 


without investigation, when 
told your shipments are delayed 
on The Belt Railway of Chicago 
orinClearing Yard. The organi- 
zation of The Belt Railway of. 
Chicago is composed of human 
beings subject to human liability 
to err, but the percentage of 
**fall-downs’’ is so small as to be 
practically nil and in the large 
majority of complaints the delay, 
if any, is found to have occurred 
before or after movement over 
The Belt Railway of Chicago. 


In one case investigated recently 
where a delay of twenty-four 
hours was claimed, the ‘car was 
in the possession of The Belt 
Railway of Chicago twenty min- 
utes. This, of course, was a 
freak move and we do not stand 
ready to duplicate it. 


When informed shipments have 
been delayed because routed via 
The Belt Railway of Chicago, 
we will appreciate information 
as to car numbers, date and 
road from which received in 
order to look up the record. If 
there has been a delay we are 
as anxious to know it as you 
may be and will apply the 
necessary corrective. 


The Belt Railway Company of Chicago 


FRANK A. SPINK, Traffic Manager 


229 Dearborn Station, - Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Harrison 3690 
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arising under the anti-trust laws and the acts to regu- 
late commerce. 

There was the sound of revelry among the examiners 
and confidential clerks of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on December 29, when they, to the number of 
fifty-three, gathered at a dinner table at the Hotel 
Raleigh, in Washington, with their guests, who were 
Commissioners Clements, Clark and Daniels, Secretary 
McGinty and Assistant Secretary Holmead. This was 


the first time the examiners and confidential men ever 


undertook anything in the social line, and they are a 
bit modest in telling what they said to and about each 
other, or what the Commissioners and secretaries had 
to remark about them. The dinner was planned by 
Edgar Watkins, C. R. Marshall and R. T. McKenna. It 
was informal, but Mr. Watkins was the toastmaster who 
called for speeches and stories. Commissioner Clements 
made a short, half-serious speech, Commissioner Daniels 
a jocular one and Commissioner Clark ~-told stories to 
illustrate a few points he desired to impress on the 
men who have so much to do with the preparation of 
the matters disposed of by the Commission. Those at 
the dinner other than the guests mentioned were: N.B. 
Angell, H. B. Armes, F. H. Barclay, W. P. Bartel, L. G. 
Bissell, G. N. Brown, C. V: Burnside, U. Butler, J. W. 
Carmalt, G. M. Crosland, J. J. Crowley, W. A. Disque, 
J. D. Dodson, J. C. Dyer, R. T. Eddy, F. H. Esch, H. 
Fleming, A. H. Ferguson, E. L. Gaddes, C. F. Gerry, 
G. S. Gibson, G. F. Graham, A. G. Gutheim, F. W. Heid, 
A. G. Hagerty, A. Holmead, J. H. Howell, H. E. Kelly, 
R. H. Kimball, W. La Roe Jr., W. R. McFarland, W. N. 
McGehee, R. T. McKenna, A. R. Mackley, C. A. Mapes, 
C. R. Marshall, G. H. Mattingly, M. Manghum, M. A. 
Pattison, G. Payne, R.'V. Pitt, W. E. Settle Jr., J. Edgar 
Smith, L. Satterfield, F. C. Stratton, R. N. Trezise, H. W. 
Thurtell, E. H. Waters, E. Watkins, H. C. Wilson, T. M. 


Woodward, C. D. Winant, A. S. Worthington. 
Do Business b 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THE 
Traffic World is the logical medium for getting the men 


and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
for classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 per 
inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 
Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
ence held in strict confidence. 

THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 


418 So. Market Street, Chicago. 


"Position a8 TRAFFIC MANAGER, by married man, 
30 years of age. Competent in traffic affairs, wide ex- 
perience, large acquaintance among railroad traffic 
officials. Capable in operating capacity, proficient in han- 
dling claims to quick settlement. Can organize a de 
partment that will save you money. Now employed by 
large steam road organization. Will locate anywhere; 
familiar all territories. P. K. 64, The Traffic World, 
Chicago. 

Young man of sober and temperate habits, twenty- 
five years of age, single, genial disposition, and a good 
mixer, desires position as TRAVELING or SOLICITING 
FREIGHT AGENT. Seven years’ experience in freight 
agencies at competitive points, four years of same as 
soliciting and local freight agent with present employers. 
Familiar with rates, routes, etc., and a general or working 
knowledge of all matters pertaining to traffic work. 
Desires a change on account of future advancement with 
present employers obstructed by nepotism. Gilt-edge 
reference. A. D. 191, care The Traffic World, Chicago, II. 
Mil. 


WANTED—Position in traffic department. At present 


employed as westbound clerk with Anchor Line. Formerly 
employed with grain firm. Five years’ experience in rail- 
and-lake-line business. Excellent reference furnished. 
Twenty-four years of age. B. M. 191, The Traffic World, 
Chicago. 

“young man, married, temperate, desires position in 
shipping department of concern where knowledge gained 
in traffic course of La Salle Extension University can be 
applied. Seven years as owner of mercantile business. 
Small salary to start. Correspondence solicited. M. D. 
21, The Traffic World, Chicago. . 











WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 











BOX STRAPPING will do away with PILFERING and DAMAGE 


A neat appearing package, securely banded, is an indication of special care 
ACME BOX STRAPPING i is PREPARED in NEAT 
COILS OF 300 and 3,000 Feet on Coil-Holders. 


ACME NAILLESS CORNER STRAPS 


for your customer. 





ACME STEEL GOODS CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Archer Ave. and Bonfield St. 








MANY STYLES and SIZES 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES and PRICES 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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For Good-Paying Traffic Positions 
m= $35 to $100 a Week 


In the above picture is shown the hand of James J. Hill, who controls the great railroad 
system extending from Lake Superior to Puget Sound. Mr. Hill began railroading while a 
young man, under circumstances much less favorable than those under which young men of 
today can begin. His first railroad job was that of a telegraph operator. Perhaps there is 
not a man who will read this announcement who is not familiar with the record of this noted, 
self-instructed, self-made railroad and transportation king. There is nothing mysterious 
about his rapid rise from a little country railroad station job to a a of power and 
affluence. The above drawing shows the five main elements of Mr. Hill’s success—the five 
elements that will make you successful. But YOU can now readily 


Train for Promotion At Home By Mail 


Perhaps you have not known that with the 
use of your spare time and evenings you can 


qualify for work done by the man higher up. 

Take a look at yourself and see how nearly you meas- 
ure up tothe standard of efficiency which railroad men 
must possess to win advancement. Could you hold down a 
responsible railroad position if actually oifered to you? 
How much longer are you willing to struggle along asa 
station agent, a telegraph operator, a general office clerk, 
or bookkeeper at $60 to $85 a mon 


th? 
Write at once and learn all about the great op 
You are wanted not only Free Book Coupon 
by the railroads, but by the big steel corporations, the big 7 LaSA 
coal companies, big lumber concerns, and hundreds of thousands of large 7 Dept. 2 
industrial shippers, who are glad to pay big salaries to men competent 
to handle their transportation problems with maximum efficiency. If 
you have an ordinary education you are eligible for the training given 7 


this field. Send the Coupon today. 


by our expert instructors. 


The railroads of the United States have grown faster 
than in any other country in the world. They now aggre- 
gate the enormous total of 350,000 miles. The supply of 
trained traffic men has not kept up with the demand. 
Modern transportation is a jungle of routes and rates _ 
calling for specialists—men who,are highly trained in 
Freight Classification, Rate Making and Construction, 
Industrial and Railroad Shipping, Handling of Claims, 
Ocean Trade and Traffic, Railway Organization and Man- 
agement, Interstate Commerce Regulations and Pro- 
ceedings, etc. | 
portunities in 


LLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Chicago, ill. 


myself for a good paying traffic position. 


Send postal or the coupon 


ee right now and get our big 
Fr Book Coupon book of facts telling all 
about the work of the expert traffic man, and how we can 
small, Easy 


train you quickly at home. The cost is 


monthly payments accepted. 


LaSalle Extension University, 
Dept. C-362 Chicago, Ill. 
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As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 





Please send “Ten Years’ Promotion In One” 
and your book telling how I may, without in- 
terfering with my present employment, prepare 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers , Ete. 


BANGOR, ME. 


HENRY McLAUGHLIN & CO. 


GENERAL STORAGE 
Forwarding and Distributing 
Rall and Water Connection 





Carter Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 


FORWARDERS TO PACIFIC COAST POINTS A 
SPECIALTY. 
DISTRIBUTORS OF CAR LOAD LOTS. 
FIREPROOF STORAGE—LOWEST INSURANCE RATES 


LINCOLN - - - - NEBRASKA. 








Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


616 to 622 San Francisco St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 





EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


620-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
fireproof warehouses on tracks of rail- 
The twe fireproof warehouses en the river 
front. Lowest rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks fer delivery. Write for for further particulars. 





Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


474 Glisan St. Established in 1868 
GENERAL TRANSFER AND STORAGE BUSINESS 
Special attention given to merchandise stock stor- 
age accounts, carloads for distribution, less car- 
loads for city’ delivery, reshipment and reforward- 
ing | express or parcel post. Own and operate 

two class A warehouses on terminal tracks. 
No Switching Charges on Carload Shipments 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


STORAGE—FOR WARDERS—DISTRIBUTORS 
ana, We ‘have direct track connection with meh. ofthe SS" railroads, 
12 interurban five passenger steamship lines entering Toledo. No 
Ry F_8 Gther in or out. 


The Toledo Warehouse Co. 
Solicited. 1309-19 La Grange St. 
Men American and Interstate Warehousemen’s Associations. 


Albany Terminal Warehouse Company 
10 TIVOLI ST., ALBANY N, Y. 
STORAGE FORWARDERS 
BUILDINGS, WITH SIDE TRACK, SUITABLE FOR 
BRANCHES, TO LET. 





Chattanooga Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 


GENERAL TRANSFER AND STORAGE BUSINESS. 
DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS A SPRHCIALTY. 
WHE STORE, PACK AND SHIP HOUSEHOLD GOODS. 





ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
~ peal Exraess” 
ST. JOSEPH - - - MO 


MERCHANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICH GUARANTEED. 





" CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 


6851-61 WEST 65TH STREET 
Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very voancnabie prices. 
Floors for rent. 
INSURANCBH TWENTY CENTS. 





Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 





MILWAUKEE 


The Union Transfer Co. 


107 REED STREET 
FREIGHT TEAMING—SHIPPING AND RECEIVING 
AGENTS 
CARLOAD DISTRIBUTORS 
The Best Equipped Transfer Company, in the City 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 

GALVESTON, TEXAS 
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EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


THROUGH RATES 
MARINE INSURANCE 


LEAVE IT ALL TO US < WAR RIsk 


CONSULAR ARRANGEMENTS 


COLLECTIONS 


JUDSON 


Completely Covering Shipments] by 
RAIL and OCEAN 
to All Parts of the World. 


FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


HomelOffices: CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PITTSBURG ST.LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Foreign Ageneies in All Principal Cities and Ports in Eureps, Asia, Afries, Australasia, China, Japan, South America, Philippine Islands, ete 





Security Wareheuse Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally 
Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage 
Space, 
Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Paul 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, 
WAREHOUSES 


Grand and Harrison Streets 
Francis and Hayden Streets 











D. A. MORR TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2114-2120 Central Street 


TRANSFER, MERCHANDISH STORAGE, FORWARD- 
ING, DISTRIBUTION AND CITY DELIVERIES. 
Direct Connections With All Railroads. Fireproof Storage, 
Sprinkler System. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Central Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


Office: 315 Bridge St. 


TRANSFERRING AND RESHIPPING. 
GENERAL STORAGE, FURNITURE STORAGE, ETC. 





Established 1890. From long and practical experience 
we know your needs. Write for information. 


Witkin Trucking Company 


Main Office, 30 BURLING SLIP, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“HB SERVES BEST WHO SERVES WHLL” 





Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 





CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 
6386 The Rookery Buliding 


Yeaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
PENNSYLVANIA SIDING LOWEST INSURANCE 
Write us about storage or distributing 
HAUGH & KEENAN STORAGE & TRANSFER Co. 





Central Warehouse Co. 


Sterage—Forwarding 


Trackage Ccunection with all railroads entering the 
Twin Cities. 


Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 


PHILADELPBIA, PA. 


BEST DISTRIBUTING POINT IN THE EA 
Railroad Sidings, Penna. R. R. arid Phila. & Reading 
Experienced in giving Best Warehouse Service : 
SCOTT PAPER CO. WAREHOUSE 
Cc, R. CLEMENTS, Manager 


Trackage, Capacity 18 carsa day. 





Very low insurance. 





Omaha Fireproof Storage Ca. 


806-18 SOUTH 16TH ST., OMAHA, NEB. 


EIGHT AND. ONE- ACRES FLOOR SPACE 
S. GUNERA! 


SERVICE. 





Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Ce. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
312-314-316 Wiillamson St, P: O. Box 968 


GENERAL STORAGE—RBE-CONSIGNIN 


CEPTI 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
Track connections with aii Raliroads and Steamship Deeks 





Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Ine- 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Import and export freight contractors, transfer ané 


reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 





As a Friend ef THE TRAFFIC WORLD, pleace Mention the paper in writing to adverticers. 
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ONE REASON 


For the enactment of the Federal 
Trade Commission Law was 


TO PROTECT YOU 
Mr. BUSINESS MAN 


from the methods of unfair and dis- 
honest competitors. You feel the sting 
of their lash, but don’t know how to 


PROTECT YOURSELF 


That 15 just one kind of service we are rendering 
our special service subscribers. Let 
us explain tt to you. 





THE FEDERAL TRADE SERVICE CORPORATION 
Special Service Department. 418 South,Market Street, CHICAGO 
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